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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, | 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Iniss, | 


Ger Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash, on Inks. 3 | 








DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. | 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


AND 


LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 





Leads and Metal Furniture, | 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &c. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 


C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 

R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 

COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER'S “ LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 

GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 

A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 

G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

W.0O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
2" Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 
R.s. MENAMIN, 
No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| Brevier Type, (Sobnuson’s) at a bargain. 
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PATENT 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS, 


POR SALE AT THE 
“ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” OFFICE. 


Cut of Patent Brass-lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed 
Jrom side-frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 








PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, 


Single Column, for Newspapers, - 82 25 
Double Column, for Book Work, . - 275 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 X10 ° ° ° ° $2 25 
8% X13 . . ‘ . - 800 
10 xX 16 . : ° : 8 75 
12 X18 . ° ° ° - 450 
14 XX 20 e ° ° ° 5 22 
15 2 . , . > - 600 





PRINTING MATERIAL, 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


GERMAN TYPE FOR SALE. 

We have now on hand, and for sale, several fonts of German t, pe 
| (Johnson’s). They are in excellent condition, having been used 
little. The following are specimens of some of the fonts: 

BOURGEOIS. 

To Printers.— For Sale—About 326 pounds of German 
Bourgeois Type (Jobnson’s), at a bargain. Apply to R. 
| S. Menamin, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 

BREVIER. 

Lo Printers.—For Sale—About 162 pounds of German 
Apply to R. S. 
| Menamin, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
MINION. 


To Printers.—For Sale—About 51 pounds Minion German Type 
(Sobngon’s) ata targain. Apply to R. S. Menamin, 517 and 519 
Miner Street, Philadelphia. 


NONPAREIL, 


To Printers.—For Sale—113 pounds of German Nonpareil Type (Sobnson's) 
ata bargain. Upply to oR. S. Menamin, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Doiladelybia. 


Second-hand Body Type. 
EARL.—ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 
with Italic; mostly tabular matter. 
ONPAREIL.—FORTY-EIGHT POUNDS OF NONPAREIL, IN 
very good order. 
ONPAREIL.—ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS OF NON- 
pareil, with Italic, suitable for a newspaper. 
REVIER.—ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE POUNDS 
of Brevier, with Italic; in fair condition. 
OURGEOIS.—ONE HUNDRED AND THREE POUNDS 
Bourgeois, with Italic; 
bought for a job office. 
MALL PICA.—ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE POUNDS OF 
Small Pica, used only for stereotyping. 


Job Type. 
YOR SALE CHEA!—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 
good condition. 


OF 
this is almost new, having just been 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, — 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 


ty tly dite 
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AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicumonpD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auumves & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 











NOTICE. 





WE WILL REMOVE ON MAY 1, 1871, 


TO 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, 


NEHW YORE. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS. 
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This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY. Two YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER OENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


fee Dip on, a aa 
References: 


PP mE, | 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 








We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PrintING Hovses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Warnut STREET, PHILAD’A. 


AGENTS. 








ALLISON, Samira & Jounson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. 
Wa. Hater, Ontario Type Foundry, bg <4 Canada. 

{ Coz, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila 
C. P. Knieut, % West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. 
C. T. Patscrave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. 
Cortins & McLEEsTER, 705 Jayne st., Phila 
Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 


| 
PER POUND. 
REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICK = 


R. 8, Menamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 
G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Waker, Evans & CogsWELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chi 
MacKeE.iak, SMITHS & JORDAN, 14 Sansom st. hil. 
Prearso. & Geist, “* Evenin Express,” \ ese ‘Pa. 

| St. Lours Type FounDRy, t. Louis, 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR BARGAIN PAGE, 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 
One Hoe Double Cylinder Press, 32x49, with sheet flyers ; in good working order. 
One first-class Taylor Drum Cylinder Press, 31x46, now in complete running order, in a Southern city ; cost 
$3,500 in 1866; will be sold for $2,000. 

One Adams Book Press, No. 3; 24x291¢; of late pattern ; with cone pulley fly-wheel ; two rollers. Present price, 

new, $2,575. First-rate order; price ; ‘ . » ‘ . : ‘ ‘ $1,000 
Two Adams Book Presses, in perfect order; size of platens, 26x40; with cone pulley wheels and overhead cones 

and hangers ; price, $2,200, and $2,000, respectively. 
One Super-royal Adams Press, in good order, boxed and shipped, . 2 ; ' ‘ ‘ 900 
One Newbury Cylinder Press; bed, 28x41; in good order. - Cost, new, $1,000; price ; , ; . 500 
One Gordon Cylinder Press; will be sold cheap. 
One Foolscap Washington Hand Press, platen 1415x1714; with patent self-inker; in good order, and will be sold cheap 
One Medium Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen, 19x25; good as new. 
One Smith Hand Press, platen 22x32; will be sold cheap. 
One Half-medium Gordon Press, 13x19 inches inside chase, with fountain and steam fixtures; in first-rate order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, old style, 9x121¢ inside chase ; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press. 
One Eighth-medium Gordon Card and Billhead Press, in good order ; 6x10 inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in first-rate order; 44¢x8 inches inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 314x5 inches inside chase. 
One 82-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, for heavy work, in perfect order. 
One Montague Paper Cutter, in good order. 
One Ruggles Paper Cutter, wood frame ; cheap. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
One Imposing Stone, nearly new, size 30x48 inches, with frame and drawers, complete. 


One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 


BOOEKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
One Embossing Press, in good order ; price $300. 
One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 
One extra heavy Riehl 32-inch Cutting Machine, for steam or hand power, in perfect order; cost $650; price $400. 
One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. 
Four Standing Presses, from $50 upwards. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 





‘FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 











VOL. VI. 


MARCH, 1871. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crecu.ar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Phila. 





{ Written for the Printer’s Circular.) 


THE BIBLE AND PRINTING. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





A large proportion of the typographical labor of the 
world has been devoted to the production of the Scriptures, 
in whole or in parts; and many pious and learned men 
have expressed their belief that the invention, which for 
ages seemed to hover on the very brink of accomplishment, 
was withheld by Divine beneficence until the moment that 
the human race was prepared, not only to throw off the 
errors of the past ages, but to accept with warmth the 
Word in its freedom and power. 

Although the term Biblia, or “‘The Books,” had been 
ascribed to the sacred writings as early as the fifth century 
by Chrysostom, the number of the books had varied from 
time to time by the introduction or exclusion of those now 
known as the Apocrypha. But by the various councils and 
the labors of many students, the books contained in the 
present Vulgate had been arranged and accepted as canon- 
ical. The books had been divided into chapters in the 
thirteenth century, either by Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or by Cardinal Hugo; and this method of division 
had been adopted from the Christians by the Jews; while, 
on the other hand, a Spanish Rabbi, who, in 1445, wrote a 
concordance of the Hebrew Scriptures, introduced the 
present system of verses, which was accepted by the 
Christians. Thus the form and entirety of the volume, in 
all essential points, were accepted and established, both for 
the Old and New Testaments, by the time that the art in its 
gradual progression was fitted to reproduce and dis- 
tribute it. 





The present Old Testament originated in its united form 
in the collation of Hebrew Scriptures, translated into Greek 
for the Jews of Egypt, at Alexandria, in 285 B. C., and 
known as the Septuagint, from the fact that the labor was 
performed by seventy translators. Greek being the learned 
language of that period, this translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was accepted and maintained by the Christian Church 
until the beginning of the second century, when a further 
popularization was attempted in translating it into Latin, 
with the addition of the books of the New Testament; this 
translation was known as the Itala, or old Vulgate (or 
vulgar tongue). The Itala was the standard version for 
two centuries, until it was revised in A. D. 405, by St. 
Jerome, and carefully emended by comparison with the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew versions. This translation 
superseded the Itala, and became the recognized standard 
known in all subsequent time as the Vulgate. 

Transmission from hand to hand by copyists, through 
centuries of ignorance and superstition, must have led to 
an accumulation of errors, which were so fully recognized 
by the Emperor Charlemagne, that he ordered Alcuin to 
revise the Vulgate early in the ninth century; and the 
same work was again attempted by Lunfranc in the eleventh 
century. 

The infinite variations which occurred in the manuscripts 
may be inferred from the fact that at the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, it was stated that there were two hundred ver- 
sions of the Evangelists, all differing considerably from each 
other, Copies of these numerous versions must have 
abounded, and they led to great confusion, even among the 
learned, while the other classes of society in all Christian 
countries were only in possession of detached portions of 
the Scriptures—favorite parts—such as the Psalms or the 








Gospels, and various collections and abridgments made by | 


the clergy and scholars for common use. 


The preparation of the Septuagint had been the first step | 


towards the diffusion of the Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongues ; the various emendations of the Vulgate continued 
the work; and in the early ages, other translations, such as 


the Ethiopic Scriptures of the fourth century, and the 
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tothic of Ulphilas, served the same purpose. Portions of 

the sacred writings had also been translated into the Anglo- 
Saxon, certainly as early as the eighth century; and ver- 
nacular versions were also used in Ireland, and probably in 
other countries, at an early day. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, although more carefully pre- 
served by the Rabbis, offered certain variations, and these 
were carefully collated and revised in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Jews of distinguished learning. 

Yet although so much labor and devout erudition had 
bee devoted to the preservation and perfection of the text, 
it must be remembered that the expense and cumbrousness 
of the manuscript form made copies of the entire Scrip- 
tures very rare, even as late as the invention of printing— 
the block books, which marked the transition between 
writing and typography, being only small volumes con- 
taining portions of the Scriptures, or devotional abstracts 
suited to the daily devotions of the pious. 


Contemporaneous with the popular insurrection of Wat | 
| 


Tyler, was the promulgation of Wycliffe’s famous transla- 
tion from the Vulgate (1380), which opened a religious war 
in England that was to continue for more than two cen- 
turies of interrupted strife. The story of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, both in England and France, is but a 
succession of bloody and tyrannous legislation on one 
hand, and of bitter, steadfast resistance on the other, cen- 
tring upon the popular demand for the free use of the 
Bible in the vernacular; and in this struggle, printing 
immediately played a conspicuous part, by providing the 
means for the diffusion of the Scriptures. 

It is supposed that Gutenberg had already attempted to 
print an edition of the Vulgate before he solicited Johann 


Fust for the money necessary to complete the undertaking ; | 


and after their partnership was dissolved, the still unfin- 
ished work was continued by Fust and Schoeffer. Guten- 
berg, however, is believed by many authorities to have 
accomplished his design, at a later period, under the 
patronage of Adolphus of Nassau. 

The specimens of early printing, which have been pre- 
served, are destitute both of title-pages and dates; and 
many disputes have arisen, therefore, upon these editions. 
The first one, generally assumed to have been commenced 
by Gutenberg and completed by Fust and Schoeffer, is popu- 
larly known as the Mazarin Bible, for the reason that the 
first copy discovered was found in the library of that pre- 
late; while the later one, ascribed to Gutenberg, is styled 
the Gutenberg Bible. 

The new art was warmly accepted by the scholars as a 
most potent agent in the cause of learning. Portions of the 
Hebrew text were printed as early as 1477, and, as the typo- 
graphy was a laboriously accurate imitation of the ancient 
manuscripts, these works hold an authoritative position in 
Bibliology. The whole Hebrew Scripture was printed in 
1488; and the Brescia edition of 1494 was that followed by 
Luther in histranslation. Several editions, both in Hebrew 
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and in Greek, appeared during the sixteenth century. 
Henry Stephens’s Greek Psalms, of 1539, is famous as being 
the first divided, as at present, into verses; and the Bibles 
of this typographer are celebrated for their accuracy. 

The labors of Tyndale in England and of Luther in Ger- 
many were contemporaneous. Tyndale published his 
translations in detached portions in various towns on the 
continent ; and his Testaments printed for him at Antwerp, 
by Grafton, in 1526, were sold in England at three shil- 
lings. The Dutch printers of the day pirated his work, and 
undersold him, offering them for two shillings and sixpence. 

Luther completed his German translation in 1534, and in 
the next year it was published in Wittenberg, being the 
first complete Bible ever printed. Luther caused several 
cheap editions to be published, but was also anxious that 
some should be large and handsome, using his personal 
influence with his wealthy followers to engage their assist- 
ance in editions of two folio volumes, on vellum, in large 
character, and handsomely ornamented with capital initials 
cut in wood and illustrating the subject of the chapters. 
From 1535 to 1574, the production of Luther’s Bible was 
immense, engaging the services of the printers in many 
cities; one office alone printing one hundred thousand 
copies during that period. 

The English Bible was baptized in blood. Tyndale met 
his death on the scene of his work, ten years after its accom- 
plishment; one of his assistants had preceded him from the 
fires of Smithfield; another was to follow by the same 
death in Portugal. John Rogers, his friend, survived to 
follow his example and meet his death at the stake; while 
Coverdale, the last comrade, reserved for a happier fate, 
saw his own Bible offered freely in England by the same 
king (Henry VIII.) who had doomed his comrade to 
death. During the reign of his successor, Edward VI., 
eleven editions of the Bible were published in England. In 
the time of Mary, Coverdale and other English exiles pre- 
pared a version at Geneva, which was published immedi- 
ately after her death, and became the favorite authority of 
the English Puritans and Scotch Presbyterians, passing 
through thirty editions between 1560 and 1616. Bishop 
Parker’s version, known generally as the Bishop’s Bible, 
was accepted by Elizabeth in 1568, and continued to be the 
standard until the present authorized version was published 
by order of King James I. in 1611. The Roman Catholic 
authorized English version is known as the Douay Bible, 
the New Testament being published at Rheims in 1582, and 
completed by the addition of the Old Testament at Douay 
in 1610. 

In England, the printing of the Bible and Prayer Book 
has been held under royal patent, claimed both by the Uni- 


| versity of Cambridge and by the King’s printer—the 


University claiming under a patent or copyright, to print 
“all manner of books approved by their Chancellor,” etc., 
granted by Henry VIII. and renewed by Elizabeth and 
Charles I. 
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Richard Pynson was the first appointed king’s printer, and 
held the office under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Richard 


| Grafton, his successor, was a zealous reformer, and received 





styled the King James. 


permission to print the English Bible (Coverdale’s) from | 
Francis I. of France. He was imprisoned in England for 
the offence, but was liberated upon giving a bond of one | 
hundred pounds to print no more English Bibles until the 
king and clergy had settled a translation, and in 1540 re- 
ceived letters patent for printing an English folio Bible. 
Elizabeth, in the nineteenth year of her reign, extended a | 
like grant to Christopher Barker, enumerating Bibles and 
New Testaments in the English tongue of any translation, 
and afterwards extended the privilege to hisson. James I. | 
confirmed the right to the Barkers in the third and fourth | 
generation, and empowered them to publish the version 
In 1769, it was legally decided | 
that the printing of the Bible in English was vested in the | 
British Crown as the personal right of King James I. to | 
the translation made by his order; and in 1819, Mr. Strahan 
published the Bible under his patent, as king’s printer, 
“in whom the privilege is vested, concurrent with the | 
University.” 

The effect of this royal prerogative was felt in the Ameri- | 
can colonies, which were dependent upon England for the 
English Scriptures, although some copies were obtained 
from Holland, as in the earlier ages of the art. Translations | 
of the Bible into the Indian tongues did not come within | 
the limits of the royal copyright, and therefore several of | 
them were successfully accomplished. 

Christopher Sower, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, pub- | 
lished, in 1743, a very handsome quarto German Bible; but 
no English version was publicly attempted until the War of | 


Independence, when the first publication was made at | 
Philadelphia, by Robert Aitken, in 1781—the undertaking 
being then considered so difficult and important, that the 
assistance of Congress was requested and received. 

In the history of Bible printing, the Bible societies | 
hold a prominent place. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England was established in England 
in 1661; and the celebrated Indian Bible, of Eliot, was pub- 
lished under its auspices and at its expense. A Society for | 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, established in 1698, 
printed an Arabic New Testament, a Bible in the Manx | 
language, and another in Welsh; and a Scotch Society pub- | 
lished the Scriptures in Gaelic. Difficulties arising from 
the inability or unwillingness of these societies to supply | 
the great demand in Wales for the Bible in the vernacular, | 
led to the establishment of the great British and Foreign | 
Bible Society in 1804, which began its wondrous work with | 
a Mohawk Bible. This society found such success, and 


such an extended field for its operations, that, in 1812, an | 
agent was deputed to travel upon the continent; and nearly | 
thirty auxiliary associations, embracing both Protestants | 
and Catholics, were formed in the following four years; 


this number has increased until, in 1858, there were seventy- | 








two societies, with numerous auxiliaries, agencies, and 
branches distributed in almost all parts of the inhabited 
globe. 

In 1808 the first Bible society in America was founded in 
Philadelphia; the example was followed in other cities, 
and in 1816 the American Bible Society was formed with 
the intention of supplying the United States, and, accord- 
ing to its ability, to extend its operations into foreign lands. 
The American and Foreign Bible Society, established in 
1837, and the American Bible Union, founded in 1850, all 
labor to the same end, and are the means of distributing a 
vast number of volumes of the Scriptures. 

The amount and variety of printing conducted under the 
auspices of these various societies are almost beyond com- 


| putation, and may only be imagined from the fact that the 


British and Foreign Bible Society has published the Scrip- 
tures in one hundred and sixty-six languages. The Seram- 
pore Society mentions the translation into sixteen dialects, 
with unpronounceable and unspellable names; while in 
Russia the Scriptures have been prepared in thirty-one 
dialects. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Faith at Rome, 
established in 1622, supports the famous Polyglot printing- 
office, known as the Propaganda, which is furnished with 
types for all the principal languages, to the number, it is 
stated, of two hundred and fifty. This Bible House of the 
Roman Church was formerly considered the finest printing- 
establishment in the world; and in it the famous Bodoni 


| received the training which gave him his great reputation. 


The typographical labor which has been expended upon 
the reduplication of the Scriptures is beyond all computa- 


| tion, and the immensity of the amount can only be con- 


ceived by considering the vast issues of the presses of 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, under the immediate 
impulse of the Reformation, added to the works of the 


| Propaganda, the immense labors of the various Bible 


societies of the present century, and the incalculable quan- 
tity issued from private presses in all countries. 

To swell the vast aggregation, it would be but fair to add 
the great editions of such popular annotated forms as are re- 
ceived by various denominations of Christians, such as the 


| Bible with the Commentary of Adam Clarke, Scott's 


Family Bible, Matthew Henry’s Exposition, the Family 
Bible of Charles Beloved, and the pictorial edition by Dr. 
Kitto. 





Tue number of paper mills in the principal states of 
Europe is as follows: Great Britain, 408; France, 276; 
Germany, 243; Austria, 78; Russia, 40; Italy, 30; Bel- 
gium, 26; Spain, 17; Switzerland, 14; Sweden, 8; Turkey, 
1. The annual production of paper in Europe is 8,956,000 
cwt., valued at £15,004,400. 





Tue American Tract Society has issued 442,000,000 tracts 
in one hundred and forty-one languages and dialects dur- 
ing the last forty-five years. 
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Lift.—To lift a form is to remove it temporarily from the 
press or machine, and thus to suspend the process of print- 
ing, in order that another form may be put on. In the 
warehouse, each separate portion of printed paper, what- 
ever the number of sheets it consists of, that is placed upon 
the poles to dry, is termed a lift. A form is said to “lift” 
when it has been so perfectly justified and locked up that 
no parts of it drop out on being raised from the imposing 
surface. In most printing offices of moderate size, a piece 
of machinery, styled a “lift,” is used to convey the forms 
from the press-room or machine-room, which is usually in 
the basement, to the composing-room at the top of the 
building. It consists of a sort of shallow box, standing on 
end, the front or lid of which is movable, and lined with a 
blanket, so as not to injure the face of the type; into this 
box the form is placed, over which the lid is fastened by a 
bolt. In this position, by means of a pulley, it can be 
raised or lowered from one floor to another as occasion 
requires. The saving of time and labor is great, to say 
nothing of the destruction of the staircase caused by the 
sliding of forms down it. 

Ligatures.—Letters cast together on one shank. The 
only ligatures now in use are— 

Z@® zAacee ff fi M fi fi. 

Light Work.— See Easy Work. 


Literal Errors.—Errors in letters, as distinguished from | 
months after the same shall first be sold, published. or offered for sale 


verbal errors, which are errors in words. 


Literary Property.—The Act which defines and estab- | 


lishes property in literary productions in Great Britain is 
the Act 5 & 6 Vic.,c. 45. The three leading sections of the 
Act are : 


And be it enacted, That the copyright in every book which shall, 
after the passing of this Act, be published in the lifetime of its author, 
shall endure for the natural life of such author; and for the further term 
of seven years, commencing at the time of his death, and shall be the 
property of such author and his assigns; provided, always, that if the 
said term of seven years shall expire before the end of forty-two years 
from the first publication of such book, the copyright shall in that case 
endure for such period of forty-two years; and that the copyright in 
every book which shall be published after the death of its author, shall 
endure for the term of forty-two years from the first publication there- 
of, and shall be the property of the proprietor of the author's manu- 
script from which such book shall be first published, and his assigne.— 
Sec. 3. 

And whereas, It is just to extend the benefits of this Act to authors 
of books published before the passing thereof, and in which copyright 
still subsists: Be it enacted, That the copyright which, at the time of 
passing this Act, shall subsist in any book theretofore published (ex- 





cept as hereinafter mentioned), shall be extended and endure for the | 
full term provided by this Act in cases of books thereafter published, | 


and shall be the property of the person who, at the time of passing of 
this Act, shall be the proprietor of such copyright; provided, always, 
that in all cases in which such copyright shall belong, in whole or in 
part, to a publisher or other person who shall have acquired it for other 
consideration than that of natural love and affection, such copyright 
shall not be extended by this Act, but shall endure for the term which 
shall subsist therein at the time of passing of this Act, and no longer, 
unless the author of such book, if he shall be living, or the personal 


representative of such author, if hé shall be dead, and the proprietor of 
such copyright shall, before the expiration of such term, consent and 
agree to accept the benefits of this Act in respect of such book, and 
shall cause a minute of such consent in the form in that behalf given in 
the schedule to this Act annexed, to be entered in the book of registry 
hereinafter directed to be kept, in which case such copyright shall 
endure for the full term by this Act provided in cases of books to be 
published after the passing of this Act, and shall be the property of 
such person or persons as in such minute shall be expressed.—Sec. 4. 
And whereas, It is expedient to provide against the suppression 
of books of importance to the public: Be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council, 
on complaint made to them that the proprietor of the copyright in any 
book after the death of its author has refused to republish or to allow 
the republication of the same, and that by reasoi: of such refusal such 
book may be withheld from the public, to grant a license to such com- 
plainant to publish such book, in such manner and subject to such 
conditions as they may think fit, and that it shall be lawful for such 
complainant to publish euch book according to such license.—Sec. 5. 


Printers are compelled, under penalty, to observe the 
regulations for the delivery, to the British Museum, under 
the Copyright Act. The following are the official directions : 


According to the provisions of the Copyright Act (6 & 6 Vic., c. 45), 
it is enacted “‘ That a printed copy of the whole of every book which 
shall be published after the passing of this Act” [July 1, 1842], together 
with all maps, prints, or other engravings belonging thereto, finished 
and colored in the same manner as the best copies of the same shall be 
published, and also of any second or subsequent edition which shall be 
so published with any additions or alterations, whether the same shall 
be in letter-press, or in the maps, prints, or other engravings belonging 
thereto, and whether the first edition of such book shall have been 
published before or after the passing of this Act, and also of any second 
or subsequent edition of every book of which the first or some preced- 
ing edition shall not have been delivered for the use of the British 
Museum, bound, sewed, or stitched together, and upon the best paper 
on which the same shall be printed, shall, within one calendar month 
after the day on which any such book shall first be sold, published, or 
offered for sale within the bills of mortality, or within three calendar 
months, if the same shall first be sold, published, or offered for sale in 
any other part of the United Kingdom, or within twelve calendar 


in any other part of the British dominions, be delivered on behalf of 
the publisher thereof at the British Museum. 

Also, ** That in the construction of this Act, the word ‘ book’ shall 
be construed to mean and include every volume, part or division of a 
volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter-press, sheet of music, map, chart, or 
plan separately published.” 

Also, ** That every copy of any book, which, under the provisions of 
this Act, ought to be delivered as aforesaid, shall be delivered at the 
British Museum, between the hours of ten in the forenoon and four in 
the afternoon, on any day except Sunday, Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, and Christmas Day, to one of the officers of the said Museum, 
or to some person authorized by the trustees of the said Museum to 
receive the same ;” and such officer or other person is required to give 
a receipt in writing for the same. 

By another clause in the Act, a penalty of a sum not exceeding £5, 
besides the value of the copy which ought to have been delivered, is 
imposed for every default in delivering books pursuant to the Act. 

Publications due to the British Museum, under the Copyright Act, 
are to be delivered at the Copyright Office only. No other delivery will 
be legal. 

—See also Stationers’ Hall. 

Lithography.—The art of printing by a chemical pro- 
cess from designs made with a greasy material upon stone. 
“The discovery of this art is due to Aloysius Senefelder, 
A. D. 1800, and rests upon the following properties of the 
substance forming the printing surface. 1. That a drawing 
made upon it with fat ink adheres so strongly as to require 
mechanical force to remove it. 2. That the parts of it free 
from the drawing receive, retain, and absorb water. 3. 
That a roller or other instrument covered with fat ink, 
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wetted, the ink will attach itself only to the drawn parts, 
and will be repelled from the wetted parts. Plates of zinc 
have been treated by this process in the same way as stone, 
and the process is then called ‘ zincography.’ By this pro- 
cess it will be seen that a drawing being made or an im- 
pression taken upon paper with prepared ink, and trans- 
ferred by pressure to the stone, etc , the latter will form a 
printing surface, from which fac similes of the drawing or 
impression may be obtained by this process.”* The fol- 
lowing are the chief circumstances connected with the early 
history of the art of lithography. ‘ Aloysius Senefelder 
produced a piece of music, his first impression from stone, 
in 1786. He secured a patent for it in 1800 in several Ger- 
man States, extending over fifteen years. It was introduced 
into England in 1801; and he published a work on the 
subject in 1817. A partnership was entered into and estab- 
lishments were formed in London and Paris in 1799, but 
- they did not succeed. Another at Munich, in 1806, was 
more prosperous, and the inventor was ultimately appointed 
to the Inspectorship of the Royal Lithographic Establish- 
ment in October, 1809. The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts in London voted Senefelder their gold medal 
in1819.”+ ‘ The stone best calculated for lithographic pur- 
poses is a sort of calcareous slate, found on the banks of 
the Danube, in Bavaria, the finest being found near Munich. 
A good stone is porous, yet brittle; of a pale yellowish 
drab, and sometimes of a gray neutral tint. The stones are 
formed into slabs from one-and-a-half to three inches in 
thickness. To prepare them for use, two stones are placed 
face to face, with some fine sifted sand between them, and 
then rubbed together with a circular motion to produce 
the requisite granulation, which is made fine or coarse to 
suit the purpose of the artist. The principal agents used 
for making designs on stone are called lithographic chalk 
and lithographic ink. They are composed of tallow, virgin 
wax, hard tallow soap, shellac, sometimes a little mastic or 
copal, and enough lampblack to impart a color to the wax. 
These ingredients are put into an iron saucepan, and ex- 
posed to a strong fire until the mass is in a state of ignition. 
When the quantity is reduced one-half, the pan is carefully 
covered, or put into water to extinguish the flame and cool 
the mixture. After being well worked up, it is formed into 
small cakes or sticks. The ingredients are the same in the 
chalk and in the ink, but the proportions are varied, and a 
little Venice turpentine is often added to the latter. The 
chalk is used in a dry state, but the ink is dissolved by rub- 
bing in water, and is used in a pen or with a camel’s-hair 
pencil. The presence of soap renders it soluble in water. 
The artist completes a drawing with the chalk upon a 


| grained stone as he would make a drawing in pencil or 


chalk upon paper. If, while in this state, a wet sponge 
were passed over the face of the stone, the drawing would 
wash off. To prevent this, and to make it capable of yield- 
ing impressions, a weak solution of nitric acid is poured 
over it, which unites with and neutralizes the alkali or 
soap contained in the chalk, and renders it insoluble in 
water. After this, the usual course is to float a solution of 





* “ Abridgment of the Specifications relating to printing.” 1859, p. 28. 
+ Townsend's “‘ Manual of Dates,” art. Lithography. 





being applied to the printing surface when inked and | 
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gum over the whole face of the stone, and, when this is taken 
off, the drawing is no longer removable by the application 
of a wet sponge, because the chalk is now insoluble. The 
stone is now ready for the printer, who obtains impressions 
by the following process: Having damped the surface of 
the stone equally with a sponge filled with water, which 
has been slightly tinctured by acid, the printer finds that 
the water has been imbibed by only those parts of the stone 
which are not occupied by the drawing, which, being 
greasy, repels the water and remains dry. A roller, covered 
with ink, is now passed over the stone, which will not even 
be soiled where it is wet, from the antipathy of oil and 
water. But the parts occupied by the drawing, being dry 
and greasy, have an affinity for the printing ink, which 
therefore leaves the roller and attaches itself to the draw- 
ing. In this state it is said to be charged, or rolled in. A 
sheet of damped paper is then put over it, and the w!ole 
being passed through a press, the printing ink is transferred 
from the stone to the paper, and the impression is obtained. 
Great nicety is requisite in the preparation of all the agents 
employed in this art, and in the process of printing, as well 
as in making the drawing on the stone.’’ * 
Litho-typography.—The peculiarities of cylindrical print- 
ing have recently been applied to the purposes of litho- 
graphy, and made to take impressions of figures from the 
fiat surface of a stone with almost the same ease and cer- 
tainty, and with nearly the same rapidity, as it is able to 
produce copies from the raised surfaces of ordinary type. 
The ordinary rate of letter-press printing, by two pressmen, 
is a token, or 250 copies per hour ; but, slow as this may seem, 
it is express speed in comparison with the dawdling manual 
process of producing lithographic impressions; since a 
letter-press printer, at half-press, accomplishes at least his 
1,200 copies in a day, whereas, a lithographic pressman can 
work off but thirty to forty prints an hour, and this at the 
rate of only 300 to 400 per diem. The reason of this vast 
difference between the speed of the two kindred operations 


is, that not only are the distinct processes which have to be | 


carried out, in order to produce a single copy by lithogra- 
phy greater in number than those which have to be gone 
through in typography, but they are each of a more deli- 
cate character, and consequently require greater care and 
time in the prosecution of them. The several operations 
which have to be gone through each time a lithographic 
piint is produced are as follows: 

. Inking the roller. 

Damping the stone. 

. Inking the stone. 

Laying the sheet on the stone. 

Lowering the tympan. 

Running in the stone. 

. Depressing the scraper of the press, by means of the side-lever. 

. Passing the stone under the scraper. 

. Lifting the scraper. 

10. Running out the stone. 

11. Lifting the tympan. 

12. Removing the printed shect. 

But as the invention of the typographic machine more 
than quadrupled, in the first instance, the ordinary rate of 
production by hand, and did so merely by reducing the 
nine distinct operations involved in the letter-press printing 


* “The American Printer,” p. 22. 
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to three, so the introduction of the lithographic machine | 
has increased the speed with which impressions can be | 
obtained nearly twenty-fold—the machine producing as 
many as 700 copies an hour, instead of only 300 to 400 a 
day, as by hand. The acceleration, too, has been gained 
partly in the same manner as the quickening of the process 
was effected by the first printing machine, namely, by re- 
ducing the twelve distinct operations requisite to be per- 
formed in printing lithography manually to only three, and | 
this either by the omission of some of them, or the combi- 
nation of others, so that two or more are executed simulta- | 
neously by the apparatus of the machine, rather than 
successively, as in the hand process. Every lithographic 
machine is made up of five distinct forms of apparatus : 

1. The damping apparatus. 

2. The inking apparatus. 

3. The “feeding” apparatus. 

4. The impression apparatus. 

5. The delivery apparatus. 

Thus it will be seen that machines for lithographic pur- 
poses are composed of the same mechanical adaptations as 
the typographical ones, with the addition of the appliances 
requisite for damping the stone. But though a perfect 
lithographic machine requires as many as five different self- 
acting contrivances (some have only four, the stone being 
damped by hand), nevertheless, in the production of the 
impressions, there are only three distinct operations auto- 
matically performed—the stone being damped, the roller 
inked, and the ink applied to the surface, as well as the 
impression given, with each alternate traverse of the table, 
as is the case with the exception of the damping, during the 
reciprocating movement of the ordinary typographic 
machines. Hence, the lowering and lifting of the tympan 
are both done away with, as well as the depression and 
after elevation of the scraper, so that four out of the twelve 
successive operations are dispensed with ; while the inking 
the roller, damping the stone, and inking the stone, as well 
as running it in and taking the impression, and then run- 
ning it out again, are, as we have said, made to constitute | 
but one act performed by the simple traverse of the im- 
pression table. Hence, as the laying-on of the sheet and 
removing the print have each to be performed in both the 
mechanical and manual processes, the entire dozen opera- 
tions are abridged to three, and the gain thus rendered 
fourfold ; so that, allowing the machine to work five times 
as quick as a man, we can readily perceive that the rate of 
production mechanically must be twenty times more than 
it is manually. By means of the platen of the old printing- | 
press the pressure applied to the type was perfectly flat and 
simultaneous—all the parts of the form being impinged 
upon together, rather than successively, as in cylindrical 
printing; but raised surfaces alone can be printed platen- 
wise. It would be impossible to force the sheet to take up 
the ink out of the fine crevices made in a copper or steel 
plate engraving, or, indeed, from any device in intaglio, by | 
means of a flat pressure given to every part of the surface 
at once. Hence, for copper-plate printing, a cylinder has | 
to be used, in order to obtain the impression ; for the press- | 
ure of this, when coated with a semi-elastic substance like | 
blanketing, is of so searching a character, that it forces | 








comes to and leaves each part over which it has successively 
to pass—the very successiveness of the pressure serving to 
produce the impression. Nor could the delineation upon 
the flat surface of a lithographic stone be successively taken 
off by such flat and simultaneous pressure. In lithographic 
printing, the force has to be successively applied, as in the 
case of copper-plate work; but it was generally believed 
that, unlike that mode of obtaining impressions from the 
incisions or sunk parts of surfaces, it was necessary, owing 
to lithography being executed on a flat surface, that a cer- 
tain amount of friction should be applied, evenly and 
gradually, to every part of the stone, one after the other, in 
order to obtain the impression with all the beauty and fine- 
ness of the original. Hence the scraper was always made 
a constituent, and for a long time was considered to be an 
essential portion of the process, the action of such an in- 


| strument being not only to produce successive vertical 


pressure, but a certain amount of friction in a horizontal 
direction. And it was this common fallacy as to the neces- 
sity of some such instrument being used in order to obtain 
perfect lithographic impressions, which formed the great 
impediment to the advance of steam lithographic machinery. 
That such a prejudice is utterly erroneous, the cylindrical 
machines lately constructed have demonstrated in the most 
practical manner—-the impressions produced by them being 
admitted by the best printers to be fully as fine and sharp 
in every part as any that have been produced by means of 
the scraper. Indeed, it must be self-evident to all in the 
least acquainted with mathematics, that as a cylinder can 
only impinge upon a plain surface in a line, even as a 
circle can but touch such a line in a point, that the litho- 
graphic stone, as it passes under the impression cylinder of 
the machine, must have the same linear impression succes- 


| sively given to every part of the device delineated upon it, 


and that this must consequently become impressed upon 
the paper between it and the cylinder in the same manner 
as if the common lithographic hand-press had been used for 
the purpose, but with the all-important exception, that 
little or no friction has been applied in order to obtain it. 
It is true, that as the impression cylinder of the litho- 
machine is continually revolving, the stone, while passing 
under it, receives a vertical, linear, and instantaneous im- 
pression upon each part of it successively, rather than a 
continually-sliding horizontal one, such as is produced by 
the action of the scraper. Nevertheless, the lines, however 
finely drawn upon the stone, are, by the cylindrical method 
of printing, just as finely impressed upon the sheet; but, at 
the same time, the friction, which was long thought neces- 
sary for the purpose, is to a great extent done away with; 
and the consequence is that the device on the stone remains 
for a much longer period uninjured. Indeed, the litho- 
machine, owing to the cylinder exerting a less amount of 
friction than the scraper on the surface, is capable of pro- 
ducing a far greater number of impressions from the same 
delineation than can be obtained by the hand-press. In- 
deed, the old frictional or forcible sliding method of pro- 
ducing impressions from lithography by means of the 
scraper formed in no way an essential part of the process ; 
and that, instead of adding to the beauty of the impression, 


itself down into the several hollows of the surface, both as it | it was, owing to this very friction which was thought neces- 
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sary to produce it, continually destroying the fineness of 
the lines to which it was applied, and thus rendering the 
more delicate delineations on the stone of a less durable 
character. In fact, in the course of the experiments which 
were made in fitting up the lithographic machine, it was 
found that wherever the friction occurred—as, for instance, 
at those parts where the cylinder met the stone or left it— 
the lines were more or less injured, and that unless the 
cylinder were made to “bear up” at these points, fewer 
impressions could be taken without their betraying signs of 
rottenness at the upper or lower parts of the delineation— 
and this, while the finest lines in the middle portions of the 
subject remained absolutely unbroken. Thus it has been 
experimentally demonstrated that, in the old method of 
obtaining impressions from lithography, by means of the 
scraper, the horizontal friction, so far from being of service 
in the process, was really a serious drawback to it; and 
that the successive vertical pressure exerted by this part of the 
‘ lithographic press was all that was needed—the continual 
scraping of the surface of the stone tending, on the other 
hand, gradually to destroy the sharpness of the impression, 
and proportionately to reduce the number of copies which 
could be yielded by it. But by the cylindrical method of 
printing, on the contrary, the successive vertical pressure 
being retained, and the horizontal friction removed, a far 
greater number of prints could be produced from the one 
delineation ; and this merely because, owing to there being 
little or no friction upon the lines drawn upon the stone, 
such a mode of printing serves to keep them in their origi- 
nal integrity, and thus enables them to yield at least double 
or treble the number of copies which could be obtained by 
the old frictional method. The first successful lithographic 
machine was introduced about eighteen years since. This, 
as was the case with the typographic machine, was the 
invention of a German—one named Siegel, and it is now in 
use.* 


Locking up.—Fastening a form in the chase by means of 
quoins (g. v.). The quoins should first be pushed as far as 
possible with the fingers. Then, by the aid of the mallet 
and shooting-stick, they should be gently driven along, those 
against the foot-stick first, and then those against the side- 
stick. The several quarters of the form should be partially 
tightened before either quarter is finally locked up, other- 
wise the cross-bar may be sprung. The entire form should 
be gently planed all over the face before being locked up. 
If this be carefully done, a second planing is hardly neces- 
sary, providing the justification is perfect and the pages are 
all of the same length. But as this is seldom the case, the 
second planing can hardly be dispensed with. It often 
happens that the quoins, when locked up wet, so stick to 
the furniture as to render it troublesome to unlock them. 
In such cases drive the quoin up a little more, and it will 
unlock with ease. Before lifting a form, after it is locked 
up, raise it gently a short distance and look under it, to 
ascertain whether any types are disposed to drop out. If 
all is right, carry it to the proof-press. 

Logotypes.—Types consisting of two or mure letters, and 
forming either complete words or merely syllables, ete. 








* “ Trades and Manufactories of Great Britain.” 


They are intended to save the trouble of the compositor, 
for instead of lifting the word and in three letters, if cast as 
a logotype, he picks it up as one. Earl Stanhope, of Eng- 
land, among other innovations, proposed to introduce eight 
new logotypes, believing that their regular and frequent oc- 
currence would expedite the process of composition in a 
very considerable degree, for in twenty pages of ‘‘ Enfield’s 
Speaker,” the logotypes would save to the compositor no 
less than 3,073 lifts. ‘‘Johnson’s Typographia”’ states that 
this system was actually tried at the Zimes office, in Lon- 
don; but it was soon abandoned, as it was found that the 
hands could get through more work by the old process 
than by the proposed improvement. The scheme was soon 
almost forgotten, but in 1859 the subject of logotypes again 
received attention. In that year Messrs. J. V. Collignon & 
Louis George, of England, took out letters-patent for “‘ Im- 
provements in Typography.” In their specification, after 
observing that if all the letters were connected two and 
two, the operation of composing ‘‘ would be shortened one- 
half, and by one-third and even three-fourths with elements 
composed of three or four letters ;” and that the formation 
of logotypes had hitherto been attended with great cost for 
punches and matrices, besides the risk of loss from one 
letter being battered, the patentees say, ‘‘ Consequently we 
have sought an application for our improved system by 
other means than that of casting, and have succeeded in 
discovering a ready and efficient method of uniting several 
letters together. Hence, all the difficulties in the way being 
overcome, our breviotypy may be applied to all kinds of 
printing, which is to composition what mechanical power 
is to printing. According to our invention, we cold-solder 
letters together placed in juxtaposition, and which consists 
in coating a letter throughout its surface with any metallic 
solder to cause it to adhere to another letter, and so to form 
a whole. By this means a defective letter may be unsol- 
dered and replaced by a good one, or those used that 
remain.’ Mr. George obtained, two years later, provisional 
protection only for “Improvements in the method of sol- 
dering together two or more printing-type letters, to facili- 
tate the work of the compositor, and the arrangement of 
type-cases for the same.” The combined letters stated to 
have been found of most value are: 

be 


com con ent ion in 
for ge ing ld me the 
and th ve al re os 


In the same year (1861), Mr. A. B. Bailey, of England, 
obtained provisional protection for ‘‘ An improved system 
of combination of types, and an improved case for contain- 
ing the same.”’ The boxes in the case shown in the draw- 
ings are so arranged that all the combinations commencing 
with the same letters are in the samecolumn. The columns 
may be either vertical, horizontal, or diagonal. The latest 
logographic system, however, is that introduced by Mr. W. 
H. Wilkinson, of Massachusetts, which was patented in 
1868. It was tried in one of the largest printing offices in 
London for the composition of a weekly periodical, and is, 
to some extent, in operation at the present time. The in- 
vention relates to the combined use of types consisting of 
words or parts of words, together with the ordinary letter 





or single character types. Words, roots, and parts of 
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words, such as constitute a very large proportion of ordi- 
nary matter, are made up into types cast whole, or formed 
of .letter-types united; these word-types are tabulated and 
arranged in cases in the order of their relative importance 
or frequency of recurrence. “A set or series of cases or 
boxes is arranged partially around a central point occupied 
by the compositor, and divided into compartments for con- 
taining the types, which are arrayed in tables so that their 
relative positions may be easily discerned by the eye; the 
said tables are placed strictly in the order of their relative 
values as calculated from the average number of words 
usually contributed by each table in the matter of com- 
position, and each table is arranged in relation to the cen- 
tral point where the compositor stands, in such a position 
as to be accessible to his right hand in proportion to its 
comparative value.” The ordinary letter-types, numerals, 
and other similar types,.occupy the compartments of the 
cases at the left hand of the compositor, the rest of the 
space being occupied by the logotypes. The tables them- 
selves are arranged with reference to their being learned 
step by step and used as auxiliary to the letter-types, until 
the compositor acquires the use of enough words to con- 
| stitute the larger proportion of his work ; these word-types 
| then become the main feature in the system, the letter- 
| types being only used as auxiliary. 

Ra 

AN IMPROVED COMPOSING-MACHINE. 

A working model of a composing-machine, constructed 
for use on newspaper and book work, was exhibited a few 
days since at the office of the inventor, No. 444 Broome 
Street. The great feature of the invention is a mechanical 
device by which ordinary type-setting and type-distributing 
are dispensed with, and one hundred types are made to per- 
form the service of a full font set in the usual way. The 
letters of the alphabet, together with figures, etc., are placed 
in regular order in a type-head two inches square, and are 
operated upon by keys, as on a piano. When the keys are 
touched the type-head moves to its position, and action is 
had upon whatever letter or figure is touched, the type 
moving downward a prescribed distance, and making a 
printed impression on transfer paper. The platen, on which 
the paper is laid, moves backward and forward by a feed- 
wheel for each impression of the type. One hundred im- 
pressions are made per minute, and proofs can be corrected 
very easily. The impressions are finally transferred to a 
zine plate, and printed by an improved lithographic press at 
the rate of 2,500 impressions per hour. Stereotype casts can 
be obtained from a mold of clay or wax, of uniform thick- 
ness, which are readily prepared for the press. Every style 
of type, borders, ornamentation, and also music, can be 








produced, only requiring one type to represent each char-. 


acter. The type-heads are easily changed, and as many as 
fifty styles can be employed by’the compositor, without 
rising from his seat.—New York Tribune. 
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FIFTY-NINE newspapers on the Pacific Coast suspended 
publication during the past year. 





( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


GIAMBATTISTA BODONI 





BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





Italy has been the home of famous printers. It was in 
or near Rome that Sweinheim and Pannartz first made in 
type the rudiments of our present Roman character ; it was 
in Venice where Jenson improved on this rude model, and 
gave to the world the model and proportions of the letter 
that is essentially unchanged at this day; in Venice, where 
Aldus Manutius invented and first used Italic type. The 
first printed book entirely in Greek was done at Milan. 
Hebrew types were first made at Bologna, and the Hebrew 
Scriptures first printed at Soncino. To Italy we are in- 


debted, not only for the shapes of the letters we use, but | 


for many inventions and improvements in paper-making, 
engraving on copper, printing in colors, and many of the 
minor branches of the graphic arts. 

The art that Gutenberg perfected did not thrive in Ger- 
many. For many years it found its highest appreciation 
and best reward in Italy. During the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, most of the great printers of France, 
Holland, and Germany, found it necessary to visit Italy— 
some to buy and others to sell books—all of them to study 
and gain knowledge of improvements in typography. For 
many years there were no scholars, no books, no types, no 
workmen like those of the Italian printing offices. With 
Aldus Manutius commenced, in 1495, those wonderful fami- 
lies of printers (like those of the Stephens, the Elzevirs, 
and Didots, in France and Holland), that for four and five 
generations maintained the highest honors for classical lore, 
business tact, and mechanical skill. 

In the seventeenth, and for a part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the glory of Italian typography had departed. The 
great books, the famous printers, the cunning workmen, 
were all in France and Holland. 

The declining renown of Italy was fully restored by 
Giambattista Bodoni, who was born at Saluzzo, February 
16, 1740. The son of a printer, he inherited a love for the 
art, a knowledge of which he had acquired at a very early 
age. This did not content him. He so improved his 
leisure hours with self-taught lessons in engraving on wood, 
that his prints were salable and in request when he was 
but eighteen years old. The little village in which he was 
born presented no scope for his growing abilities. In 1758, 
in company with a schoolmate, he left for Rome, in much 
the same style as the Yankee boy now goes out—with light 
heart, with little money, and immense expectations. There 
was an uncle in Rome, a man of wealth and influence, 
through whom they hoped to obtain promotion. Their 
adventures were not unlike those of Gil Blas. It would be 
a long story to trace them in their adventures; to tell how 
their money gave out; how they sold their prints, and finally 
their engravings on wood; how, foot-sore and jaded, they 
sought the help of the uncle; how that austere gentleman 
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| gave them the excellent advice to return at once to Saluzzo; 
how, dispirited and sick, they were on the point of shaking 
off the dust of the inhospitable city. 

Bodoni's enthusiasm saved him from this defeat. There 
was in Rome a great printing office—that of the Propa- 
ganda—in which were collected types of all languages, and 
where were printed religious books for the services of the 
Roman church for every nationality. To Bodoni, this was 
Rome. Others might go sight-seeing} in the Vatican or 
Coliseum, in the Catacombs or through the picture galleries ; 
Bodoni could not leave Rome without seeing this famous 
office. Once within the walls, his admiration and enthu- 
siasm were emphatic. The superintendent was impressed 
with his manner, and engaged him at once as a workman. 
They became fast friends. His subsequent skill and zeal 
attracted the attention of one of the cardinals who fre- 
quented the office, and who advised him to study the 
Oriental languages. The good advice was followed. Bo- 
doni attended the lectures, and in time learned to read 
Arabic and Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and English. 
In 1766, his friend Ruggieri, the superintendent, committed 





suicide. Bodoni’s grief was so great that the place became 
insupportable. He left Rome in that year, and never 
returned. 


But he had not worked there in vain. His merits as a 
scholar and as a printer were known even beyond Rome. 
He received an offer to go to England, which was declined. 

In 1768, he was appointed superintendent of a new print- 
ing office that had been established in Parma, in imitation 
of the French national office. 


style. To this undertaking Bodoni applied himself with 
zeal and ability. But it was a serious task. The typogra- 
phy of Italy was in a low condition. Skilled workmen in 
all branches were scarce. He could neither find the men 
nor the materials he needed. He had to supervise even the 
making of the paper for his books; he had ink compounded 
after his own formula; he had presses made after his own 
designs; with his own hands he designed and engraved the 
beautiful faces of type, that more than all else made him 
famous. In all the details of the many dissimilar processes 
of book-making, from the manufacture of the paper to the 
binding of the book, he was thoroughly familiar. It appears 
that he fully combined in himself that complex knowledge 
which, according to Fournier, is needed to make the per- 
fect typographer. The punch-cutter designs the types, the 
type-founder casts them, the compositor sets them, the 
reader corrects, the pressman prints, the binder perfects 
this scattered work; all these are separate arts. He only 
is the typographer who knows them all; and of such there 
is seldom more than one in a century. 

Bodoni’s taste was for large books. The humble 12mos 
of the Elzevirs, and even the portly 8vos of his great pro- 
totype, Aldus Manutius, he rejected as too small for the 
display of his skill. Nor did he favor even the larger sizes 


It was intended that this | 
office should print only the best works and in the best | 
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of quarto. Allof his great works are in large folio. A leaf 
smaller than 11 by 16 inches he considered unworthy the 
text of a good book. In this shape, and in great primer 
and double small pica type, he printed Horace, Virgil, 
Telemachus, Tacitus, and the “Jerusalem Delivered” of | 
| Tasso. His greatest work was Homer, in three volumes 
fulio, probably the largest Greek text ever printed, the type 
of which is still highly admired. 

Admirable as were his designs of Greek and Roman type, 
he is quite as celebrated for the beauty of his press-work. 
There was a bright bloom and smooth velvety blackness in 
the color of his ink that no rival could reproduce. Bodoni 
was the first printer who succeeded in removing all trace 
of impression from his printed sheets—a process common 
enough now, but entirely unknown then. He kept the 
process secret. There is reason to believe that he hot 
pressed his printed work. His collection of types was very 
large. The “‘Manuale Tipografico del Cavaliere Giambat- 
tista Bodoni,” in two volumes, is unique. Probably no book 
(save “Fry’s Pantographia,” which is a curiosity only) 
ever contained so many types of different languages. This 
is now a rare book. David Wolfe Bruce, of New York, 
has an excellent copy. 

Before Bodoni was forty-five years of age, he was, by com- 
mon consent, first of printers. He was invited to settle in 
Spain, in England, in France, in Milan, in Naples. He was 
| tempted with gifts and decorations of honor and nobility. 
Napoleon gave him a pension of 3,000f., and sent him 
18,000f. to aid him in the printing of French classics. 
Nothing could induce him to leave Parma, where, in the 
palace of the duke, he lived and labored until his death, 
November 20, 1843. 

The work came to him. Hunsard, in his Typographia, 
mentions five English works which were sent to him from 
England to be arrayed in a more splendid typography than 
was possible on British soil. To this list might be added a 
much greater number of works from France and Spain. 

His social and domestic qualities were as admirable as 
his artistic tastes. He was a generous employer, and a 
most constant and faithful friend. His death was as great 
a loss to the workmen of Italy as to the literary world. 


or 





THE annual report of the Librarian of Congress shows an 
increase in the number of volumes in the library of 12,441, 
and about 8,000 pamphlets, making a total of 197,668 
volumes, and about 30,000 pamphlets. The operation of 
the copyright law has increased the library to an unusually 
large extent, the number and designation of articles re- 
ceived from that source being very large. 


—- woes 

Tuomas Nast's double-page cirtoon, which lately ap- 
peared in Harper’s Bazar, called ‘‘ The Lost Arts,” and met 
with such adverse criticism among the champions of 
| Woman's Rights, cost the Harper’s $350, the highest price, 
it is said, ever paid for a newspaper wood-cut in this 
country. 
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ADDRESS OF BERNARD DEVLIN ESQ., 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE JACQUES CARTIER TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION OF 

MONTREAL, JANUARY 18, 1871, AT THEIR ANNUAL CELEBRATION OF 

FRANKLIN'S BIRTHDAY. 

From the graphic and interesting letter of Mr. Peter A. 
Crossby of Montreal, contained in the February number of 
the CrrRcULAR, we were compelled, for want of space, to 
omit the address of Mr. Devlin, which was the chief fea- 
ture of the celebration. Our readers will thank us, how- 
ever, for now giving it in full, as reported by Mr. Crossby, 
rather than to have furnished them with only a synopsis of 
it the month previous. Mr. Devlin spoke as follows: 

Mr. Presipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I have been invited by 
the Jacques Cartier Typographical Union of Montreal to address to 
you a few words in connection with their annual celebration of this, 
the one hundred and sixty-fifth anniversary of the birthday of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. And I assure you that it has given me much pleasure 
to accept their kind invitation, and to be afforded this pleasing oppor- 
tunity of uniting with them, and with you, their friends and patrons, 
for so worthy and patriotic a purpose. 

I have had placed in my hands a copy of the constitution and 
by-laws of our printers’ society, and among its many useful and benev- 
olent objects, I find that it proposes: ist. The elevation of the position 
and the maintenance of the rights of the craft. 2d. To foster and 
encourage a spirit of social intercourse among its members. 3d. To 
assist fellow-craftsmen in distress. 4th. To contribute towards the 
funeral expenses of deceased members. 5th. The regulation of prices, 
and of all other things appertaining to their share in the management 
of the printing business. 6th. The encouragement of good workmen, 
and the cultivation of feelings of mutual friendship and respect between 
employers and employés. And last, but not least, a solemn declaration 
that the society shall recognize no distinction as to the race or creed 
of avy printer who desires to become a member. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, are the leading objects of the excellent 
association under whose friendly auspices we are here assembled ; 
and I think I do not err in saying that they not only reflect the 
highest credit upon the society which aims at the achievement of such 
truly Christian, charitable, and noble works, but that they also 
strongly recommend it to the favor and patronage and cordial support 
of all those among us who desire to encourage useful associations, 
habits of industry, and a helping hand in the ti ne of need. [Cheers.] 

But whilst I speak of the admirable objects of our French Canadian 
Printers’ Association, I must not forget that we are here to pay our 
humble tribute of respect to the memory of the great man whom 
all printers delight in honoring—BeNJamMIN FRANKLIN. Here, how- 
ever, I must remark, that to speak of his great achievements as a 
printer, his wonderful attainments as a statesman and a philosopher, 
would, in order to convey to your minds even the faintest idea of his 
mighty genius—supposing you were strangers to his brilliant record, 
which, of course, you are not—require far more time than can possibly 
be devoted to the subject thisevening. Allow me, however, to say that 
the name of Benjamin Franklin is one of the most illustrious in Ameri- 
can history, and the story of his life one of the most interesting and 
instructive. ‘*Whether,” say his biographers, “he is viewed as a 
tradesman, an author, a philanthropist, a politician, a state=man, or a 
philosopher, nearly every act of his is capable of yielding instruction 
worthy to be borne in mind and imitated. and his fame, which has 


the age in which he lived. The father of this illustrious man was born 
in England in 1665, and was Josiah Franklin. His occupatiun was that 
of a dyer; and, although he was doing a very good business, and 
making what is called a respectable livelihood in England, it occurred 
to him that he might do still better by a change of residence. He 
therefore bade adieu to England and emigrated to Boston, where, 
finding little encouragement for a dyer, he set himself up in the more 
lucrative business of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. Here, in 
Boston, was born the renowned Benjamin Franklin. At the age of 


eight years, he was placed at the Boston Grammar School, and when | 


he attained the age of ten years his school life was over forever. We 
next find Benjamin—now that he has completed his academical course 
—engaged in his father’s tallow chandlering and soap-boiling establish- 
ment. In what capacity do you suppose? As bookkeeper, as cashier, 
as general superintendent? No, my friends. His wise and prudent 











father gave to him the humblest place in the establishment, and for 
two years he employed him in cutting candle-wicks, filling candle- 


| molds, in attending to the shop, and running errands. It is due, 
| however, to our young friend Benjamin Franklin, to say that he did 


not like the business ; and his good father, perceiving this, determined 
to give him a wider range. 

tle apprenticed him to his brother James, who was then a master 
printer in Boston. Benjamin, at this time, was twelve years of age, 
and his apprenticeship was to continue until he had attained the age of 
twenty-one. Young Franklin was of great service to his brother. He 
worked hard and steadily, and read extensively. He set the type, 
worke | at the press, and delivered the paper—the Hnaglish Courant, 
which his brother was then publishing. His brother, however, knew 
little of the lad’s studies and aspirations; least of all suspected that 
his youthful apprentice, before he was sixteen, had so completely caught 
the Addisonian manner as to be able to produce passages, if not whole 
exsays, scarcely inferior to Addison, either in spirit or in style. At 
this time, our hero was induced to try his hand at an article for the 
Courant. The apprentice, the historian tells us (for 1 am now speak- 
ing from history), executed his design secretly, disguised his hand, and 
thrust the piece under the door of the printing house at night. The 
next morning, when the contributors assembled for their daily chat 
and consultation, the apprentice, as he stood at his case, heard his piece 
read and commented on. The historian, or indeed to be more correct, 
Franklin himself, tells us (for he is, after all, my authority) that he had 
the exquisite pleasure of finding that his article was approved of; and 
that in their guesses at the author, they mentioned none but men 
noted for their learning and talents. Subsequently to this period in 
the then young and promising life of Franklin, his brother James 
quarreled with him, indeed treated him very badly, and in consequence 
of this disagreement, Benjamin ran away, and fled to New York, which 
at that time was a city composed of seven or eight thousand inhabitants, 
principally Dutch. Franklin arrived there, as many of us in former 
times did in the good city of Montreal—without an acquaintance, with- 
out a letter of recommendation, and with very little money in his 
pocket. 

At this period there were, I believe, not more than three news- 
papers pub.ished in the then English colonies of America. One in 
Boston, which was established in the year 1714, one in Philadelphia 
in 1719, and one in the now great city of New York in 1725. Our young 
friend, finding that he cou'd not obtain employment in New York, was 
advised to try his luck in Philadelphia. And here I must again pass 
over several most interesting chapters and incidents of his life. At 
any rate, we find that Franklin started for Philadelphia, where he 
arrive | after a long and tempestuous voyage, for, as you well know, 
there were not, in those days, steamboats or railway cars. Now, how- 
ever, we have our friend in Philadelphia, worn out with hunger, fatigue, 
exposure, and want of sleep. He walks up into the town, gazing 
about him, until he meets a boy with bread. Often in Boston he had 
made a meal of dry bread, and so, after learning from the boy where he 
had bought it, he went to the shop and asked for biscuits, naming a 
kind of biscuits made by the Boston bakers. It was unknown in 
Philadelphia. He then asked for a three-penny loaf, but the baker had 
none. He then asked for three-penny worth of bread of any kind, and 
was surprised to receive three rolls of a magnitude that seemed to him 
out of all proportion to the price. Having no room for them in his 
pockets, our young friend started off. quite regardless of all passers-by, 
with a roll under each arm, munching lustily at the third one. Whilst 
thus occupied, he passed by the house of a Mr. Reid, whose blooming 


| daughter Deborah, then a lass of eighteen, stood at the door, and 
increased by the lapse of time, is an honor to the land of his birth, and | 


wondered at our then poor young friend’s strange and, to her, seemingly 
ridiculous appearance. But some years afterwards (and here again I 
am obliged to pass over many interesting incidents in the life of our 
friend) he became the husband of this same Deborah Reid, who once 
looked on in amazement at his strange and uncouth-looking figure, as 
he passed by her door eating his roll of bread. Of Deborah, his wife, 
I have only time to say that she ever and always proved herself to be a 
true, loving, and faithful companion. 

Franklin. after sundry reverses, found employment in Philadelphia 
as a printer, and ultimately rose to be a distinguished statesman. 
When troubles broke out between England and the colonies, he was 


| unanimously elected the representative of the aggrieved colonists to 


lay before the Government of Great Britain their causes of complaint. 
One of these grievances was the passing of the Stamp Act, which was 
particularly odious to the colonists. Franklin was specially instructed 


| to use all his efforts to obtain the repeal of this obnoxious law. In the 
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meantime, and until the hateful act was repealed, the colonists deter- | know is the keystone of human happiness. Atter undergoing all the 


mined that they would not import an article of British manufacture. 
They resolved, at several meetings, to wear homespun, and to rely 
entirely upon their own energies. Franklin, the people's ambassador, 
went to England, and it is scarcely necessary for me to tell you that he 
pleaded the cause of his clients with singular ability. The Stamp Act 
was repealed, and Franklin's joy at its repeal was deep and fervent. 
And how do you suppose he celebrated the joyful event? He wrote a 
letter to his wife, and in it he said: ‘* As the Stamp Act is repealed, 1 
am willing you should have a new gown, whic, you may suppose, I 
did not sooner send. as I know you would not have liked to be finer 
than your neighbors, unless in a gown of your own spinning. I have 
sent you (said-he) a fine piece of Pompadour silk, fourteen yards, 
cost eleven shillings a yard ; a silk negligée and petticoat of brockade4 
lutestring, for my dear Sally, with two dozen gloves, four bottles @f 
lavender water, and two little reels.’ ‘*The reels,” continued Frank- 
lin, “ are to screw on the edge of the table when she (Sally) would wind 
silk or thread.” 

Now, my friends, have I not already told you that every act of 
Franklin's life was instructive, and worthy of imitation? Now, let 
me ask you, husbands particularly, to pause here for a moment, 
and each and every one of you to ask yourselves this question: ** Have 
I, when I have gone abroad on business or on pleasure, kept my wife 
steadily in view, and sent her a new gown, as Franklin did ¢o his wife?” 
Well, as I cannot pretend to answer this question, I must content myself 
by saying: If you have not, the sooner you do it the better. 

Subsequently to this period, fresh troubles broke out in the American 
colonies, and Benjamin Franklin was again called upon to plead the 
cause of his country. But what he did after the era to which I have 
already referred, I must now pass over in silence, merely observing 
that to the last moments of his life, he was a most eminent statesman 
and a most distinguished philosopher. 

When war broke out between England and the Colonies, I need 
scarcely say that he heartily espoused the popular cause, and that he 
threw the whole weight of his great name, fame, and reputation against 
what was then called the cause of royalty. He was one of the authors 
of the Declaration of American Independence, and when one of the 
signers of that most important document said to his co-signers, who 
had some little misgivings, ** We must be unanimous; there must be no 
pulling different ways; we must all hang together,” Franklin immedi- 
ately replied: *“ Yes, we must, indeed, all hang together, or most 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.” But here I am reminded that 
it is not as a statesman, a politician, a philosopher, or even as a great 
electrician, that we are called npon to speak of him this evening, but 
simply as a printer. 

Well, speaking of Franklin in this capacity, I say it cannot be denied 
that he was an honor to the craft in the days in which he lived, and 
that he has left behind him a memorable record. And now. having 
said so much of the craft generally and of Benjamin Franklin in partic- 
ular, it occurs to me that England claims, and justly so, the credit of 
having sent forth this great man. For, as I have already told you, his 
father was an Englishman, and an ardent lover of his country. 

Well, now here I begin my story. England and America boast of 
their great printer, Benjamin Franklin, and a good right have they so 
to do. But remember, my friends, that I am an Irishman, that my 
national pride is aroused, and that while you boast of your great 
printer, who is of English parentage, Ireland is in this, as she is in all 
other things, a match for you. Proposing to prove this fact, I ask you 
to join with me in crossing the narrow channel that divides these two 
countries, and having done this, I will venture to show you a boy, the 
son of an Irishman, whose name ae a printer may be ranked in the roll 
of fame with that of Benjamin Franklin. This youth, to whom I have 
now introduced you for the first time, being fired with ambition, 
thought that Ireland was too small a place to hold him, and he therefore 
made up his mind that he must bid adieu to the land of his birth, and 
emigrate to America. 

Our youth, of whom I now speak, selected Canada as the field of his 
labors, and, in 1824, we find him (for I have not time to follow his earlier 
years) an apprentice in Montreal to Edward Vernon Sparahawk, 
printer. And here it may, perhaps, be considered worthy of notice, 
that previous to this time, wooden presses were in use, and that it was 
in this year that the first iron press wae made at Ward's (now Brush’s) 
foundry. Our Irish boy (I know not whether. like Benjamin Franklin, 
he was so fortunate as to be able, on his arrival in Canada, to purchase 
three rolls of bread) clung to his business closely, and, like his great 
predecessor, he was strictly temperate, which you all, as well as I, 


- . ~t 


trials and hardships of apprenticeship life, he finally became a jour- 
neyman, next a master printer, and, with a very limited capital, subse- 
quently started an office on his own account. Being of an industrious 
turn of mind, possessed of engaging and agreeable manners, strictly 
temperate and strictly honorable in all his dealings with his fellow-men, 
he soon attracted attention. His business increased, and so of course 
did his friends, and instead of giving employment to three or four 
persons, our Irish lad soon found himself in a position to double the 
number. 

Well, when this young Irish representative found that he was pros- 
pering in the world, and that the future looked bright and cheerful, he 
next turned his attention to the getting of a wife, just as Franklin did, 
and again, like Franklin, he was :ruly fortunate in the selection he 
made. After this happy period, our Irishman, for I can no longer call 
him a boy, went on his way daily increasing his work and multiplying 
his friends, until we find him engaged in doing the printing of the 
Parliament of Canada—a work which he performed with skill, honesty, 
and punctuality for fifteen years, to the entire satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernment, Parliament, and the people of the country. 

After these many years of faithful services, unstained by a single 
act of jobbery, we next find our Irishman, in the most unworthy and 
unfair manner, shut out from all Government patronage, but still 
busily engaged in his printing office. And here, as I said when speak 
ing of Franklin, I must give way to time, and leave to another day the 
recital of many incidents in the life of this great Irish printer, which 
deserve from his fellow-citizens the most honorable mention. [Loud 
cheers.] \et, while I pass over these in silence, I ask you to accom- 
pany me to St. Nicholas Street. and a very unpretending one it is. 
Having opened the door of the leading business house in this street, 
an walked up stairs, you will soon find yourself in an office, and in 
the presence of a man with a handsome and most benevolent cast of 
countenance. You will see him with his coat off, his sleeves tucked 
up, in a pair of light slippers, and hard at work. If you speak to him, 
you will find that he is all attention, and that he answers you in the 
most gentle manner possible; and, if you are a close observer, you will 
not fail to perceive that the cheerful and good-natured face of our Irish 
printer is radiant with emiles. Ask him how he is progressing, and he 
is certain to answer you, ‘“‘ Very well.” Ask my Irish friend what he 
has achieved as a printer, and he may or may not tell you; but, never- 
theless, it is the fact that he has published thousands upon thousands 
of school-books, reviews, law-magazines, newspapers (dailies and 
weeklies), and, in fact, almost every kind of publication that could be 
expected to issue from press and types. But continue your questions, 
and ask my Irish friend what more he has done, and he must tell you, 
and if he does not, I will, that he has been, for many years, the pub- 
lisher of our Canadian Directory. That in 1857 it contained the names 
of 1,300 places ; that, in the same year, we had in the how Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, 243 newspapers, and that, to-day, we have 351, 
and in four Provinces, which at present compose the Dominion, not 
less than 422. [Loud applause.] But go on and question our Irish 
printer still farther, and ask him, if you please, what he is now doing, 
or whether he has retired to rest and is reposing quietly upon the 
laurels he has so honorably won. To such a question he might, 
perhaps, decline to give an answer; but 1 will undertake to answer it 
for him, and tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that our Irish printer is 
now about to eclipse all his former efforts; that, in the month of Feb- 
ruary next, he will issue from his press a Dominion Directory, contain- 
ing over 2,500 pages, and the names of not less than 5,000 places, and, 
at the same time, a Provincial Directory for every Province in the 
Dominion. [Loud cheers.] 

Now, let me tell you, that in order to accomplish these great under- 
takings, our Irish friend has been obliged to employ an army of printers, 
small, it is true, when compared with those now in the field, but yet 
not less than two hundred persons. In addition to this numerous staff, 
he has kept continually, day and night, eight presses going, all worked 
by steam, for the completion of his great work ; and, for the same pur- 
pose, to his already large stock, has added ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of new type. 

And now, ladies and gentiemen, having said so much of Ireland's 
greatest son as a printer, it only remains for me to express the hope 
that he who has labored so incessantly, and who, as I have already 
mentioned, will, in the course of a few days, publish the greatest work 

as a directory that ever issued from the press of any country, may 
receive from the Dominion of Canada the reward due to his patriotism, 





to his undaunted courage, and to his wonderful enterprise. Yes, most 
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sincerely do I hope that this great Directory, so invaluable, not only 
to our Dominion, but to every country with which we have any rela- 
tions, and so well calculated to make known the vast resources of our 
country, may reccive, not only from the hands of our people, but also 
from its numerous Governments, a hearty and cordial support. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I will disclose my secret, if you 
have not already discovered it. The name of our Irish printer is John 
Lovell [loud cheers], and I think I commit no injustice in saying that 
he may fairly be set down as a benefactor of his adopted country ; that 
as a printer, he may be ranked in the roll of fame with Benjamin 
Franklin, and old Ireland may well feel proud of her printer son, John 
Lovell, now the Benjamin Franklin of the American continent. (Loud, 
long, and continued cheers. ] 


+ 2ooe> 


TO SUBORDINATE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL TYTOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
OFrFIcE OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
New York, January 29, 1871. 


GENTLEMEN :—Section 6, of the General Laws, provides 
‘That the members of the Executive Committee shall cor- 
respond, individually, with printers in the various cities 
and towns in their neighborhoods, and endeavor to secure 
the formation of Unions in said places.” They are re- 
quired to correspond with the Secretary of this body at 
least once in six months, giving a report of the state of trade 
in their respective localities, and all other matters of general 
interest, the same to be filed by the Secretary for future 
reference. ; 

With the exception of Unions No. 43, Charleston, S. C., 
and No. 85, St. John, N. B., the members of the Executive 
Committee have failed to comply with the requirements of 
the General Laws. The attention of the Subordinate Unions 
is called to this neglect of the members of the Executive 
Committee, as it is of the greatest importance that the 
officers of the International Union should be possessed of 
the required information, to act understandingly. An early 
compliance with Section 6 of the General Laws is requested. 
Having informed President Hammond of their failure to 
carry out this provision, and having suggested that a circu- 
lar be issued, the following is an extract from a recent 
letter on the subject: 

I entirely approve of your idea of addressing a circular to each Sub- 
ordinate Union, and in order to make the information received valu- 
able and really serviceable to us, your inquiries should embrace the 
number, cause, and results of any strikes that may have occurred 
during the year; the price of composition per thousand ems, in the 
various localities; the prospect of a successful organization of female 
compositors into Unions separate from the male compositors, or 
whether the trade, generally, is not more in favor of their admission 
into Unions already existing, on an equal footing with the males ; and 
the general condition of the trade in each locality. 


I earnestly request that the information sought in the 
above extract be communicated to me on or before April 
15, so that it may be laid before the International Union at 
its coming session. 

The growth and prosperity of our organization depends, 
in a great measure, upon the zeal and energy of its Execu- 
tive Committee, and I earnestly hope, if they have not 
Already, that they will immediately fulfill their duties and 
facilitate the business of the International Union. 

A perusal of the proceedings of former sessions has con- 


vinced me that many important measures are laid over 
from session to session from want of discussion in Subordi- 
nate Unions, their representatives in the International 
body, when convened, not caring to act without special 
instruction. 

In the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Session will 
| be found many important measures laid over for final action 
| at the coming session, among which are: First, the District 
Union Plan, pp. 47 and 48; Female Compositors, pp. 57 
| and 59; International Typographical Life Insurance Com- 
| pany, p. 63; National Fund, p. 65; Changing Basis of Re- 
presentation and increasing per capita tax, p. 66. 

Your attention is directed to the above, hoping you will 
give them the consideration they deserve, thereby enabling 
the legislation of the next session to be prolific of much 
good to the craft. , 

Believe me, yours fraternally, Aveusta LEwIs, 

Cor. Sec. Inter. Typo. Union. 





Approved: 
W. J. Hammonn, President. 
HISTORY 
| OF THE 
| COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BY A. T. CAVI8 AND E. MAC MURRAY. 
NO. XXV. 

On the 1st of January, 1853, the new officers were in- 
stalled into place. The Corresponding Secretary presented 
| a rat-ifying letter from the Memphis Typographical Union ; 
and also a letter of inquiry from the Boston Union, 
‘*Whether the Columbia Typographical Society counte- 
nanced the employment of printers from other cities who 
do not bring cards of membership?” The Secretary 
made proper reply to this communication, regretting that 
no provision had been adopted to separate the wheat from 
the chaff here, but expressing the hope that some action 
would speedily be taken on the subject. The receipts of 
| the year were reported at $281.25; expenditures, $188.12. 
Total funds on hand, available and otherwise, $1,252.13. 

On the 25th of February a special meeting was held to 
provide aid for the Baltimore mechanics, then on a strike. 
A subscription was set on foot, and upwards of fifty dollars 
were realized, which amount was forwarded by the Presi- 
dent; and a very grateful letter was returned, on behalf of 
the mechanics of Baltimore, by James B. Hodgson. 

In November, a resolution was moved to appoint a com- 
inittee to interview employers, with a view to securing an 
advance of wages, but the matter was ordered to lie over. 
It was also proposed to re-enact the “apprentice regula- 
tions.” This also was laid over. A proposition for a ball 
and supper formed an exception; and a committee was 
appointed to see what could be done with the proposition. 
At the December meeting, a report was made favorable to 
| the project, and a strong committee was appointed to carry 
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out the programme, which was duly executed, and the net years’ contribution, and was borne on our rolls until the 
proceeds, $59.80, were paid into the treasury. The elec- time of his death, which occurred at the close of 1870; 


tion of officers resulted in the choice of Wm. Woodward 
for President ; Wm. M. Belt, Vice-President ; B. F. Wilkins, 
Recording Secretary ; J. C. Franzoni, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; and M. Caton, Treasurer. 

At the meeting held January 7, 1854, the above gentle- 
men were duly installed. The auditing committee reported 
the receipts of the past year at $217.75 ; expenditures, $371 ; 
excess of expenditures over receipts, $151.25. Of course, 
this result frightened the economical members, and an in- 
quiry was set on foot (by the appointment of a committee) 
to devise a plan to keep down expenditures. The cause of 
this exhibit is embraced in the financial report, where it is 
shown that $342 were paid out for sick benefits and funeral 
expenses. To attain the object sought by the resolution, 
the committee had but to devise some plan to keep mem- 
bers from sickening and dying ; to deny them relief in the 
one case, a decent interment in the other. But we anti- 
cipate the report, which was “that they be discharged ;” 
and it was agreed to. 

Prior to the adjournment of the March meeting, Mr. Wil- 
kins submitted a resolution that after April next the Society 





prices for week work shall be $15. In April, the subject was | 


further agitated by Mr. Brooks, on whose motion a com- 


mittee was raised to confer with the employers on the subject | 


of an advance. To which was added another proposition, 
by E. B. Robinson, that after the first Monday in December, 
1856, all work be done by the piece, At the June meeting, 
on motion of the chairman, the committee on advance was 
discharged. The subject was not allowed to drop, however, 
for at the September meeting Mr. Morris introduced resolu- 


| tionsanda scale, carrying the prices considerably higher than | 


they then were, viz.: Week work, $14; hour work, 371<c. ; 
piece work, from 42c. to 62c., etc. At the October meet- 


ing, this resolution, after much discussion and filibustering, | 


was carried—yeas, 28; nays, 11. But a special meeting 
was called on the 14th, when a reconsideration was carried 
—yeas, 36; nays, 2; notwithstanding it was plainly a viola- 
tion of the parliamentary rule, that special meetings cannot 
undo what is done at regular meetings. The resolution 
having been thus again brought before the body for action, 
several amendments were voted down, and a motion was 
finally adopted requiring $14 for week work, leaving the 


directed to notify employers that on and after the fourth 
Monday of November the new rate would go into effect. 
On the 4th of November, Cornelius Wendell, now de- 
ceased, took the obligation and signed the constitution as a 
member of the Society. The fact is here noticed solely 
because it was the first instance of an employer uniting 
with it, notwithstanding the many who professed great 
friendliness for the organization. Mr. Wendell was not 
an attendant, however, and never obtruded his advice or 
opposition. He became a free member by paying eleven 


old prices stand as to piece-work; and the Secretary was | 


when commemorative resolutions were adopted, printed, 
framed, and presented to his widow, as a testimony of the 
Society’s appreciation of his fairness as a craftsman, his 
liberality and general benevolence, and as a tribute to one 
whose life began in the poverty and toils of a printing 
office; but whose talents, judgment, management, and 
sagacity amassed a competency for his family, and made 
him the most powerful lobbyist that ever waited in the 
halls of Congress. 

In December, as required by the constitution, the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected, viz.: Wm. Woodward, 
President; Wm. M. Belt, Vice-President; Thomas Rich, 
Recording Secretary; Wm. R. McLean, Corresponding 
Secretary; and M. Caton, Treasurer. The usual auditing 
committee was appointed, and also one on supper and ball. 

Before dismissing the year 1854, it may be well to say 
that at this time “‘ Unions” were becoming very numerous, 
as they also had become very popular. The Columbia 
Typographical Society, up to this time and for years after- 
ward, refused to merge her individuality in the huge mael- 
strom of ‘“‘ Unions;’’ but while single blessedness was pre- 
ferred byzher, she yet practically became a ‘“ Union” by 


standing, though putting all applicants upon the footing of 
initiates. Some correspondence and complaint were ex- 
pended to change her practice, but her answer was: That 
the same measure was meted out to members bearing her 
cards by “‘ Unions,” and, therefore, no well-founded objec- 
tion could be urged against her procedure. The Cor- 
responding Secretary’s book bears ample evidence that the 
Society was a corresponding member of the national or- 


| ganization, and in full membership with its constituent parts. 





January 6, 1855, was signalized in the Society’s annals by 
the induction into office of the gentlemen above mentioned, 


| accepting the national card as prima facie evidence of craft | 


and a report on the finances, by which latter paper it is | 


learned that the receipts of 1854 were $275.80; expendi- 
tures, $154.14; excess of receipts over expenditures, $121.66. 
Total assets, $1,170.54. The ball and supper committee 


also reported that the receipts from that delectable occa- | 


sion cost more than it came to by the sum of $20.50, 
which the Society made good by appropriation. 
An inspection of the record shows the year 1855 to have 


been the happiest of the Society’s life. Excepting a little | 
excitement at the opening over the financial accounts of the | 
Recording Secretary, and the reception of lists from the | 


Buffalo Union, denouncing certain ‘‘traitors’”’ and “rats,” 


and from the Richmond Union, advising the Society of 


some “‘swindlers,” peace and harmony reigned supreme. 
The only business being the making of members and a 
general watch and oversight of the affairs of the jurisdic- 
tion. 

With the almost unanimous re-election of the old officers, 
the fortieth year of the Society’s history passed away. 
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REMOVAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, March ft, 1871. 
About the 15th of the present month, the office of the 


Printers’ CrrcuLar, and the Printers’ Furnishing Ware- | 


house in connection with it, will be removed to Nos 517 | 
and 519 Minor Street, next door above the present location. | 


Having increased accommodations for the dispatch of busi- | 


ness, and a large and well-selected stock of Inks, Type, 

Presses, and Printing Material, the undersigned respect- | 
fully solicits a continuance of the pleasant business rela- | 
| 


tions already existing between the trade and himself, 
promising to spare no effort that will insure promptness 
and satisfaction in the filling of orders. Parties at a dis- | 
tance can rely upon having their orders filled with accu- | 


racy, and at the lowest market rates, legitimate profits from 
! 


a steady trade being more desired than exorbitant gains 
from occasional transactions. 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 


see — — 


OUR SIXTH VOLUME. 


With the present number commences the sixth volume 
of the CrrcuntaR. We need hardly tell our readers what 
has now become an old story, of the rapid expansion of its 
size, nor assure them of our earnest desire to make it a | 
welcome visitor in every printing office in the land. The 
growing interest in typographical literature which is ex- 
hibited in all civilized lands, is nowhere so marked as in 
the United States ; for here, more than in any other coun- 
try, has the press been left free to perform its great mis- 
sion, to widen the circle of its influence, and to expand its 
operations. Living in an age that teems with changes and | 
improvements, it is especially important that printers, upon 


whom devolves, in a great measure, the task of leading the | 


van of civilization, should be promptly apprised of all 
things relating to their comprehensive art; and we can 
only promise that we will strive even more sedulously 
hereafter, than we have striven heretofore, to perform our 
full duty in this connection, as well as in all other matters 
relating to the interests of the craft. 

For the liberal patronagé we have received, we return our 
warmest thanks; and we trust that every new number will 
contain new evidences that we deserve it. 

+socoe- 

Tue “ Notes from the Proceedings of the National Typo- 

graphical Union” will be continued in the April number. 


IN PRESS—AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING. 
This new book, which we have now in press, will be 
found worthy of its comprehensive title. Sometime ago we 


| announced the intention of preparing a Dictionary adapted 


to the present needs of American printers; but success in 
every practical, literary, and ‘artistic department has so far 
exceeded our utmost expectations, and our plans have been 


| so widely expanded, that the result will be a work that will 
| adorn any library. 


It will be thoroughly modernized and 
Americanized, and teach both by pen and pencil those 
multitudinous matters of practical importance which are 
rarely found in books; and which will render it indispensa- 
ble to employing and journeymen printers, newspaper 
editors and book publishers, as well as to all who are inter- 
ested in the processes and history of our glorious art, either 
as apprentices, amateurs, authors, lovers of literature, or in 
the daily practice of any of the auxiliary employments 
which combine to place printing in the high position of not 
only preserving and presenting, but employing in its service 


| all other arts. 


Careful readers will see that much thought and experience 
have balanced the relative importance of the numerous 
details, giving to each due prominence, discussing all essen- 
tial points, both literary and practical, and paying special 
attention to those identified with the wonderful improve- 
ments which have revolutionized our art. 

J. Luther Ringwalt, of Philadelphia, who is the editor of 
the work, and associated with us in its publication, is re- 
markably well fitted for a labor requiring practical know- 
ledge as well as critical taste by his experience as a printer, 
writer, and newspaper editor. The business experience of 
the publisher of this journal has given him unusual oppor- 
tunities of acquaintance with printers and those who 
manufacture or supply all materials used in printing; and 
in order to insure accuracy of detail he has sought the 
advice and assistance of practical men in every department, 
and obtained from them much valuable help upon a variety 
of topics. 

Striving earnestly to avoid overburdening the pages with 
that mass of dry matter which has been reproduced again 
and again upon the origin of the art, and its historical and 
literary associations, a vigorous effort has been made to 
secure originality in the treatment of this interesting branch 
of the general subject by bringing into relief topics of vital 
importance, and presenting them from the standpoint of the 

| acquirements and requirements of the present day. This 
| department has been largely indebted to the pen of Jessie 
| E. Ringwalt, with whom our readers are already acquainted 
| by her series of valuable papers published in the CrrcuLar. 

The Encyclopedia will be printed with new type, on 
superior paper, in a style worthily representing modern 
| typography ; and it will contain from four to five hundred 
large and beautiful imperial octavo pages. 

Sesides innumerable engravings intended to illustrate the 
especially practical portions of the work, we have had a 
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score of full-page illustrations, in black and colored inks, 
prepared in superior style at great expense, to exhibit the 
growth of the art by admirable fac similes of early printing ; 
representations of machinery at different epochs; the pro- 
cesses of type-founding ; the combination of colors ; litho- 
graphy; the portraits of the reputed inventors of print- 
ing; as well as many other matters of particular import- 
ance; and the book will combine, for the first time in the 
annals of typography, a clear representation of the objects 
and knowledge necessary to a just appreciation of printing 
in the stages of its former development, and in -all its 
present ramifications. 

Supplying a trade want, we rely, primarily, upon its 
patronage for a reimbursement of our large outlay, trusting 
to a rapid sale of a comparatively small edition. Due notice 
will be given in the Crrcunar of the time of publication ; 
but as the forms now being printed are not stereotyped, 
those who wish to be sure of obtaining copies should send 
in their orders at an early day. The retail price will be $10 

eR RTOS 
“INSIDES"’ AND “ OUTSIDES.” 

We publish below a communication signed “Country 
Outside,” which gives vent to serious complaints against 
the partly printed sheets furnished to a portion of the 
country newspapers of the Atlantic seaboard. The whole 
custom is of very doubtful utility, except in sparsely settled 
districts, or in communities totally unable to support a 
newspaper made up, in all its departments, with a view of 
supplying its special needs and requirements. The country 
editor who resorts to it necessarily surrenders the control 
of half his newspaper, and entrusts to hands not familiar 
with the tastes or requirements of his subscribers the task 
of catering to their intellectual appetites ; and it is a debata- 
ble question whether, in all cases, it would not be better to 
print a paper half the size of the furnished sheets and 
charge subscribers half the present rates for it, than to 
resort to the “inside” or “outside” system. But what- 
ever may be thought of this system when it is fairly prac- 
tised, the disclosures made by our correspondent show that 
it is liable to very serious objections, arising from neglect, 
bad faith, and a loss of advertising patronage. He states 
that in spite of positive assurances that either Republican, 
Democratic, or Neutral outsides would be furnished, that 
in practice nothing but neutral outsides are forthcoming. 
The reason for this is obvious. It saves trouble to the 
outside-makers. One form is made to serve all the pur- 
poses for which a faithful fulfilment of the contract would 
require three forms. Besides, some care and judgment 
would be necessary to serve up palatable selections of poli- 
tics; they would have to be, to some extent, at least, 
current; while anybody can cut out miscellaneous literary 
matter which is as well suited for publication one year 
hence as to-day, or as it was ten years ago. The country 
editor, whose readers hanker after politics, receives in lieu 
of it—even at times when he fears that the welfare of the 








nation depends upon the triumph of his favorite candidate 
—miscellaneous literary matter of no immediate interest or 
importance; and he is only made to feel, in this direction, 
one of the manifold inconveniences arising from a surren- 
der of half his editorial domain. The complaint that an 
undue amount of space is filled with advertisements, and 
that they embrace many which, in the absence of the out- 
side system, would be inserted and paid for by city adver- 
tising agents, also deserves serious attention, and furnishes 
an illustration of the direct pecuniary losses, as well as 
mortifications, disappointments, and annoyances, which are 
likely to arise from the new custom. The moral of the 
story is, that country editors had better publish a small 
paper, edited and printed throughout under their own 
supervision, than a large paper which is half filled with 
outside matter edited by outside parties, who, under the 
most favorable circumstances, can never supply exactly the 
right thing at the right moment. 


Allow me, through your valuable monthly, to say a few words to 
country publishers, who are interested in what I wish to bring to their 
consideration. There are several establishments in the country that 
furnish country publishers their papers ready printed on one side, 
either inside or outside, as may be preferred. The managers of these 
establishments are taking a mean advantage of their country customers 
in several ways; and, for the reason that most of those country pub- 
lishers are not aware how they are imposed upon, I desire to call their 
attention to several facts for their consideration. 

1. The reservation of from sixty to one hundred inches (three to five 
columns) for the use of advertisements, for the use and exclusive 
benefit of the “inside” and “‘ outside’ printer, without allowing the 
country publisher any drawback, is asking entirely too mach, when 
already there is a handsome profit on the paper itself. 

2. To fill their three to five columns of advertising space (never more) 
in the cheapest and easiest way, these men go to the city advertising 
agents, and take the advertisements that otherwise would have been 
sent direct to the country publisher; and thus it will be seen the 
“inside” and “ outside” printer is fast monopolizing the entire 
business of the country publisher, both printing and advertising, at 
the expense and loss of the country publisher. 

3. The third and last count in my indictment against the “ inside”’ 
and ‘‘ outside” printer is the most serious, and the one more particu- 
larly to which I wish to invite the attention of the country publisher. 
He engages to furnish the country publisher a paper of such political 
character as he may desire—Repuiblican, Democratic, or Neutral ; yet 
of all the different papers thus printed in the East—and I have seen 
many—not one is either Democratic or Republican, but they are aLL 
Neutral! This is a fraud, and the country publisher should not 
endure it. Unless there is a change in the business, it will be the 
duty and interest of country publishers to discontinue the ** outside” 
business. 

In conclusion, I wish to say to the printers of the country that we 
ought to unite our efforts to enforce justice, and to claim our rights 
according to the contract. If we cannot have our “ outsides” printed 
as stipulated, let us abandon them altogether; for they are, at best, 
considered of doubtful utility to the country publisher. Shall I hear 
from others on this subject ? 

January 25, 1871. CountTRY OUTSIDE. 


_———— + .ee-- — — = 
Mr. V. C. MeyverHorrer, of Wabash, Ind., requests the 
Secretaries of Subordinate Unions to advise him what 
action, if any, their Unions take upon the District Union 
Plan, 
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THE PRIZES FOR FAST TYPE-SETTING. 

In accordance with the announcement in the January 
CI CULAR, we append a list of rules to govern competitors 
for the prizes for fast type-setting. As then stated, there 
will be three prizes, to be known as the “ Printers’ Crr- 
CULAR Prizes for Fast Type-Setting.” 

The first prize will be a silver composing stick, six inches 
long and two inches deep (regular size), and will be similar 
in pattern to those now in every-day use. The inscription 


on tie stick will be “ Proyrers’ CrrcuLar Prize for Fast | 


Type Setting. Champion Prize. Awarded to ———.” 


The second prize will be a silver medal, with Franklin’s | 


head on one side; and on the reverse the legend, ‘“‘ PRINTERS’ 
CrrcuLaR Prize for Fast Type-Setting. Second Prize. 
Awarded to ;’ with date, etc. 

The third prize will be a bronze medal similar to above 
with the words “ Third Prize” substituted for ‘Second 
Prize.” 

The following are the 

RULES 
GOVERNING THE COMPETITION FOR THE PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 
PRIZES FOR FAST TYPE-SETTING. 
1. The trial of speed must take place on Wednesday, May 10, 1871. 





ist; but there is no objection to fast compositors from country towns 
visiting the cities and competing for the prizes. 

3. Where there are two or more competitors in the same city, the 
trial must take place in one office. 

4. The President of the local Union will have the general manage- 
ment of the trial, and will furnish the copy to be set up. He shall 
appoint two judges, who shall select a referee. Should there be a dis- 
agreement between the former, the latter must decide the case; and a 
written statement of the matter in dispute must be forwarded to this 
office along with the other facts. 

5. The measure must be exactly twenty-seven ems Nonpareil wide, 
made up by the body of the type—not by quads. The sticks shall be 
examined by the judges before the copy is given out. 

6. The type used must be Nonpareil, and must not exceed sixteen 
ems to the alphabet. In making the award, the Committee will take 
into consideration unusually wide or bad spacing. 

7. The cupy to be set up will be sent to the President of each Union. 
It will be sealed up in an envelope, marked ‘Copy for Trial,” which 
must only be opened in the presence of the judges and referee at the time 
fixed for the commencement of composition. 

8. In no case must the competitors, or others, be allowed to see or 
know what the copy to be set up consists of, until within five minutes 
of the time of commencing composition. Should it appear that any 
competitor has been unduly favored in this respect, he will be excluded 
from the award of prizes. 

9. The referee, when everything is in readiness, shall give the word 
to start by announcing the word Time, in a distinct tone of voice, 
when each competitor shall commence composition. Precisely at the 
expiration of sixty minutes, the referee shall again call Time, when 
the sticks must be immediately laid upon the cases and the competi- 
tors step away from the stands. The President of the Union shall 


then proceed to blank out the line; but shall not put any spaces be- | 


tween the words of the line partially set up. 

10. In no case must a correction be made after Time has been 
called by the referee. 

11. The matter set up must be proved in duplicate, and the name of 
the compositor written upon each proof, with the number of ems each 
one has composed. It shall be the duty of the judges to measure the 


| 


matter, and they shall certify, in writing, to the number of ems set up 
by each competitor. 

12. The President of the local Union shall enclose in an envelope the 
proofs and the certificates of judges and referee, with an alphabet of the 
type used, and forward the same to this office. He shall also certify, in 
writing, that the trial of speed has been conducted in a fair, impartial, 
and honorable manner. 

13. Where the number of ems set up approximate so near to each 
other that it is difficult to decide, the compositors setting the cleanest 
proofs will be awarded the prizes. 

14. The award of prizes will be made by a Committee of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, to be appointed at its Nineteenth 


| Annual Session, to be held in the city of Baltimore, in June, 1871. 


Presidents of Subordinate Unions will please forward 
their address to this office, in order that the copy for the 
trial of speed may be sent them. 





AULD LANG SYNE. 

Upon a bitter cold night of last month, the New York 
Typographical Society were in session, discussing the pro- 
posed testimonial to Bodoni, when two gentlemen quietly 
entered and took seats. Whispers quickly ran around the 
circle : ‘‘ Why, it’s Supervisor Oliver!” ‘ Why, it’s Thur- 
low Weed!” Of course business was soon suspended, and 
the visitors were installed in seats of honor by the side of 


2. The trial will be confined to cities in which Printers’ Unions ex- | the President. 


McDevitt was there. When was there ever a meeting of 


| the Typographical Society at which McDevitt was not 


present? ‘‘ Who’s McDevitt?” For a New York printer 


| to ask such a question would betray a most pitiable igno- 


| rance concerning the magnates of the trade. 


For the 
information of distant readers, we will say that Charles 
McDevitt is the Nestor of New York printers—more than 
fifty years a member of the New York Typographical 
Society. What more need be said? Little, unless it is to 
state that the patriarch is still hale and cheery ; that he still 
works at case; that he is beloved and honored, and, out- 
side his own domestic circle, nowhere more so than in the 
Society of which he has so long been a useful and honored 
member. 

As soon as President Miller made the formal greetings, 
and Mr. Oliver, with his customary bonhommie, had intro- 
duced Mr. Weed to the younger members, McDevitt came 
to the front, as was his right. 

“Thy years are awful, and thy words are wise.” 

In the quaint but hearty and cordial fashion of a by-gone 
generation, he offered the respect and love of the Society to 
Mr. Weed, as one who, in the fulness of fame and pros- 
perity, had not forgotten old acquaintance. The old man 
grew eloquent as he recalled the memories of other days 
and their mutual long membership in the Society. (Mr. 
Weed was made a member in 1816). 

In kindly and fitting words Mr. Weed modestly acknow- 
ledged the attention paid him, and for a few minutes— 
which every one present regretted were so few—reverted 
| to the days of his youth and early manhood, and to his 
| recollection of the early members of the Society. When 
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he sat down, the business of the Society was laid aside. It 
almost unconsciously resolved itself into a social meeting, 
in which all the graybeards of the Society clustered around 
Mr. Weed. There was such chatting about Jonathan Sey- 
mour, and Merceni, and Clayton, and Mather, and other 
early master printers; about Rose Street and Maiden Lane, 
and the meetings and diversions of the old New York typos; 
about the Ramage press and the Fairlamb machine, stone 
beds, and pelt balls; about famous pressmen and composi- 
tors, in point of speed and endurance; about the “loved, 
lamented, and lost.” 

There was nothing said that was especially wise, witty, 
or remarkable; but it was a most gratifying meeting to all 
who were present, and one that was alike creditable to the 
unexpected guest of the evening, to the Society, and to the 
trade at large. For the trade has a right to be proud that 
a trade society, incorporated in 1809, in a city like that of 
New York, in which all organizations are subject to so 
many varied changes, is still in existence. How many 
societies are now living that started sixty years ago, even 
with a greater and more influential membership, and with 
fairer hopes of success? How many societies, comprised 
chiefly of journeymen mechanics, can present such a roll of 
honored and memorable names? There have been law- 
yers, doctors and divines, congressmen, judges and sena- 
tors, publishers, manufacturers and inventors. 

And the Society has a right to be proud that it still re- 
tains such a hold on these members. The kindly inter- 
course still kept up, although it is but occasional, shows 
not only the impulses of generous and elevated minds on 
the one side, but also the strength and pleasantness of early 
recollections on the other. 

Mr. Weed is, we believe, now in his seventy-fourth year, 
but is still in the enjoyment of fair health, as was clearly 
evinced by his visit on such an inclement night. The 
printers of New York will long remember him as an ex- 
pert and untiring hand-pressman, a generous employer, an 
able editor and politician, and, more than all, a true and 
faithful friend in every condition of fortune. 








Our friend W. J. Kelly, formerly of Louisville, Ky., has 
entered into partnership with Wm. A. Weed (successor to 
Steel & Co., New Orleans), the firm name being Weed & 
Kelly. Having one of the largest and best printing offices 
in the Southern States, we are sure the new firm will be a 
decided success, uniting, as it does, good business qualifica- 
tions with taste and skill in typography. 

ErratuM.—In the Circular addressed to Subordinate 
Unions by Corresponding Secretary Lewis, there is an 
error in the sixth paragraph, commencing ‘‘A Journal of 
the Proceedings of former Sessions; the word journal 
should be perusal. The correction has been made in the 
address in the present number of the CrrcuLar, and Secre- 
taries should also correct it before reading to their Unions. 





SomE time in the month of May of this year, the typo- 
graphical societies and working printers of Italy propose 
to have a celebration in commemoration of the life and 
services to typography of Giambattista Bodoni—better 
known to most American readers as John Baptist Bodoni. 
They have presented an application to the printers of this 
country for a fit recognition of his claims by all who prac- 
tice the art. It is to be hoped that this fraternal request 
will meet with the heartiest approval. The Typographical 
Society of New York—always ready to vindicate the public 
spirit of the craft—will prepare a suitable address, and will 
use all their influence to collect and forward some elegant 
specimens of American printing. It is an excellent occa- 
sion for the manifestation of brotherly spirit, for the ex- 
change of evidences of skill in typography, and for the 
cultivation of a better acquaintance with a people who 
have been, and in many points still are, the teachers of art 
and artistic industry to the whole world. 





Tue first annual ball of Terre Haute Typographical 
Union took place on the evening of February 11th, at Beach’s 
Hall, which was comfortably filled with a brilliant com- 
pany, who participated in the festivities of the evening with 
much animation. Dancing was kept up till near break of 
day to the strains of Toute’s band, which discoursed excel- 
lent music for the occasion. Everything passed off satis- 
factorily ; and great credit is due to those who had the 
management under their control. 

ee 

AccorDINnG to the late census returns of this city, it 
appears that there are one hundred and twenty-three print- 
ing offices in this city, giving employment to 2,548 opera- 
tives. The amount paid out for labor is nearly $2,000,000 
per annum; and a yearly business done to the amount of 
$6,301,397. The capital employed in this branch of indus- 
try is set down at $2,259,485. 





Messrs. DENNISON & Co., the well-known manufacturers 
of shipping tags, have removed from No. 36 South Third 
Street to No. 632 Chestnut Street. 

Se eae : 

Harper’s Monthly has a circulation of 130,000. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Printers’ CrrovLarR: 
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Henry J. Perkins, Iola, Kaneas...... ............... 100 
George Able, Jr., Easton, Pa... .........00.ceeeee eee 100 
Henry T. Kessler, sag Se ee ee ee een mein 100 
James H. Mullen, Philadelphia...................... 100 
R. O. Moorhead, Brockwayville, Pa.................. 100 
David D. Smith, Philadelphia........................ 1 00 
James E. Murphy. 4, Bere eo 100 
bya x nion, No. 82, advertising.............. 6 00 
Adolph Fabricius, Terre Haute, Ind................. 1 00 
James M. Duncan, Cimarron New Mexico.......... 1 00 
Mobile Union, No. 27, advertising WU ise seb ods ses 6 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 
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Obituary. 


George E. Blake, one of the oldest citizens of Philadelphia, died at 
his residence, No. 25 South Fifth Street, on Thursday evening, the 23d 
ult., at the advanced age of ninety-seven years. He was born in 
England in 1774, and came to this country in 1795. He had learned the 
trade of a carpenter in England, and also gained some knowledge of 
the manufacture of musical instruments. In the year 1796, he embarked 
in the music publishing business and the manufacture of piano fortes, 
at the corner or Third and Market Streets, and the first piano made in 
this country was constructed by his own hands. He published sheet 
music in large editions, importing the presses from England, and for 
many years engraving all the plates himeelf. In 1814, he removed to 
No. 2% South Fifth Street, where he resided and kept his store unti! 
the time of his death. An edition of Handel's oratorio of “* The 
Messiah,’ which he published many years ago, is regarded as the best 
ever published in this country. For the last twenty years or so he has 
not published any new music, still he loved to spend his time in his old 
store, which had become the resort of parties desiring to procure rare 
old music, which they could not get elsewhere. Up to the time of his 
decease, he retained all his faculties except that of hearing, and was 
remarkably active for one so advanced in years. His funeral took 
place on Monday, the 27th ult., his remains being interred in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery. 

Charles H. Woodwell, a member of the firm of Doe & Woodwell, 
publishers of the Worcester (Mass.) Gazetie, died in the latter part of 
January last. He learned the printing business in the office of the 
Newburyport Herald, and afterwards went to Boston, where he was 

employed at different periods on several of the papers. At the time of 
his death he was Treasurer of the Franklin Typographical Society of 
Boston. He was aleo formerly the Treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Editors and Publishers’ Association, and held, during different years, 
the offices of President and Secretary of the Boston Prees Club, and, 
in 1851-52, was President of Boston Typographical Union, No. 13. He 
was aged forty-three years. 

The death of Miss Alice Cary, the popular American poetess and 
authoress, occurred in New York City on the 12th ult. She was aged 
fifty-one years, having been born near Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1820. In 
connection with her sister, Pheebe Cary, in 1849 she published in Phil- 
adelphia a volume of poems, which attracted attention to the merits 
of these promising authors. Alice Cary alone subsequently published 
“Clovernook,” ** Hagar,” ‘‘ Married, Not Mated,” ‘* Holywood,” and 
other novels, which were decidedly popular. Her volumes of poems 
were also highly acceptable to the reading public. 

Dr. Evelyn O. Porter, assistant editor of the Bedford County Press, 
Bloody Run, Pa., died of consumption on the 7th of February, aged 
thirty years. He was found dead in his room. He was a fine scholar, 
having been educated for an Episcopal minister. Subsequently, he 
graduated at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Captain D. M. Phillips, of the editorial staff of the Chicago Western 
Rural, died at Quincy, Mich., on January 26th. He was well-known 
among the newspaper men of that section, having published and 
edited at various times the South Haven Sentinel, Albion Record, and 
St. John’s Republican. 

John G. Barry, said to be the oldest printer in the United States, 
and who set up the first intelligence of the death of Washington pub- 
lished west of the Alleghanies, was killed near Holly Springs, Miss., 
on the 2d ult., by being thrown from a wagon. 
years old. 

An old and well-known printer, Nelson H. Curtis, died at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the morning of February 18th, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. He was foreman of the New York Evening 
Express for thirty-eight years. 

Col. J. G. Young, a member of the Ohio House of Representatives, 
and editor of the Buckeye State, New Lisbon, Ohio, died suddenly last 








He was eighty-two | 


Correspondence. 
SHALL CONVICT LABOR OVERRIDE THE WORK OF HONEST 
MEN? 

New York, February 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 
Sir :—By giving the enclosed circular an insertion in your valuable 
magazine, you will confer a favor on the working men of Brooklyn and 
New York. Wm. 8. Eean, 
Secretary Committee of Typographical Union. 


New York, February 7, 1871. 
To the Officers and Members of Typographical Union No. 6: 

Wuereas, There is reason to believe (if not porities knowledge) 
that it is the intention of some interested parties in Brooklyn to intro- 
duce a bill into the State Legislature, having for its object the legaliza- 
tion Of prison labor in the Brooklyn Penitvntiary ; and 
WueExeas, The passage of such an act, by the Legislature of the 
State, would enable the concoctors of the bill to contract, on an exten- 
sive scale, for printing, carpenter work, tailoring, shoemaking, etc., to 
be executed by prison laborers, to the great detriment of the honest and 
industrious mechanical interests of the State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That RY . puarrere Union No. 6 appoint a committee of 
five, with power to drait suitable resolutions, etc., to confer with the 
Democratic General Committee of Kings County, whose duty it shall 
be to enter their protest, on behalf of this Union, against such contem- 
plated act, and respectfully solicit said Democratic General Committee 
to use every legitimate means in their power to defeat the passage of 
so nefarious a measure; and be it further 
Resolved, That said Union Committee wait upon as many of the 
trades’ organizations of Brooklyn and New York as practicable, ap 
prise them of the danger, and exhort them to take active measures in 
the premises immediately ; therefore 

Resolved, That gk oe Union No. 6 hereby instruct and direct 
her delegates to the Workingmen’s Union, to lay the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions before that honorable body, and request them to 
appoint a like committee to co-operate with yours. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by Typographical Union No. 6, February 7, and 
the following committee was appointed: Wm. 8. Egan, M. R. Walsh, 
Alex. Troup, Thos. T. Sutliffe, and P. O'Keefe. 

GILBERT VAIL, President. 


R. O. Harmon, Secretary. 


LETTER FROM MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Monteomery, ALA., February 13, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ; 

Sin :—Trade here at present is good, especially in the book and 
job line. This is rather a centre of such work, though there are 
several good and extensive printing establishments in Mobile and the 
emaller cities in Alabama. Our Union. I am proud to say, is stronger 
to-day than it has been since the war. Every office is now working 
within the pale of the Union, and the working-card system is strictly 
carried out, giving vigor and strength to our Union and health to our 
treasury. If the working-card system is carried out to the letter, there 
can be but little danger of weakness. The old system of allowing 
printers to work from month to month without paying their dues and 
indebtedness has weakened many a Union both financially and bodily. 
By this system, faithfully executed, I have no doubt that more Unions 
could be enabled to be represented in the International body ; there 
would be more unity and more strength. 

Wishing you continued success in your efforts to build up a strong 
nationality, etc., I subscribe myself, 

Yours fraternally, Ga. 


THE DISTRICT UNION PLAN. 
Wasash, Inp., February 23, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sm :—As the time is drawing nigh for the election of delegates to 
our National meeting, it occurs to me that a few words from one 
interested in the craft's prosperity will not be out of place. 

Among the important amendments to be brought up at the next 
Convention is the District Union Plan. It is to be hoped that Unions 





month while entering the hall of the House at Columbus. 
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none but the best material they have in each Subordinate Union, to 
discuss the pros and cons of every subject of interest and importance | 


to them. 


It is my firm conviction that nothing short of a plan similar to mine | 
will have the effect of securing a more general representation, and | 


thereby advancing the interests of all printers. 

The following is the plan which was referred to a special committee 
at our last session, and which was favorably received and spread upon 
the minutes, to be finally acted upon at the next session: 

First.—Divide the United States and Canada into ten or a lesser 


number of districts. Let the International Union elect one organizer, | 


or more, if necessary, to travel through the emall towns. Farnish him 
with blank certificates, signed by the President and Secretary of the 
International Union. Whenever a Union shall be organized in any 
town or city under the certificate fiom the International Union, the 
delegate from that Union to the District Convention shall return that 
certificate or bond to the District, and receive a bona fide charter from 


the International Union, through the delegates from the District | 


Union. The certificates or bonds shall be under the seal of the Inter- 
national Union, and shall, when signed by the President and Secretary, 


be filled out by the organizer, and shall be the property of the Subor- | 
dinate Union until exchanged for a charter from the International | 


Union. Five journeymen printers shall be required to procure said 
certificate, and shall be employed in the town or city receiving the 
same; except in cases where two or more towns join together for the 
peepee of organizing a Union. At the first meeting of the District 
Jnion after the organization has procured such certificate, its delegate 
shall, with the addition of three more members, obtain the aforesaid. 
charter, submitting, at the same time, a copy of its by-laws and consti- 
tution, to be approved by the International Typographical Union. 
The sum of five dollars shall be paid for such certificate or bond, and 
when the charter is obtained, an extra charge of three dollars will be 
required, along with the per ita of the Union. All charters and 
certificates shall come from the International body to the District, and 
from there to the Subordinates. 

Second.—The District Conventions shall be composed of delegates 
from the Subordinate Unions. Those having one hundred members or 
less shall be entitled to one cegne; those containing more than one 
hundred and under five hundred, two delegates; more than five hun- 
dred and less than one thousand, three delegates ; one thousand, or 
any greater number, five delegates. 

Third.—The delegates from the several Subordinates within the 
District shall meet annually, and shall be limited in legislative and 
executive power. No rights or privileges to be withdrawn from the 
Subordinates, except that delegates to the International Convention 
shall be elected by, and represent, the District. 

Fourth.--The elective officers shall be chosen at each session of the 
District Unions, and hold office for one year. Each Union shall have a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Corresponding 
Secretary. The appointed officers shall be a Sergeant-at-Arme, and a 
Messenger. 

‘ifth.—There shall be not less than five nor more than ten Districts, 
and the basis of representation from the Districts shall be determined 
by the International Union. 

Sixth.—The organizer shall be a delegate at large during the time of 
his appointment or election, and shall be required to attend all 
mectings of the International Union, and may vote upon all questions 
before that body, but shall not be eligible to office. He shall be required 
to make an annual report to the International Union, giving the state 
of the trade, etc., and the number of certificates issued during the 
year. 

Seventh.—The expenses of delegates to the District Union shall be 
paid by the Subordinates. 

Lighth.—The expense of sending delegates from the District Unions 
to the International Union shall paid by a per capita tax, levied 
upon each member in good standing in the District. 


There are some other amendments to come up, and the next session 
bids fair to be an important one. I hope all Unions will send delegates 
fully prepared to express all their views on the different amendments 
submitted to them ; and that they will legislate conscientiously for the 
benefit of the mass. 

Hoping to meet you at the next Convention, and that all propositions 
will have a fair hearing, I remain, 


Yours fraternally, V. C. MEYERHOFFER. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 
FRANKLINVILLE, February 25, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ; 

Sir:—The subject of a Co-operative Life Insurance Company for 
printers will be brought forward at the next session of the Interna- 
tional Union, and I hope it will be rejected, as co-operative insurance 
is one of the most delusive institutions that could be devised. As a 





substitute for pure and genuine life ineurance, the whole co-operative 
system is a wretched failure, unworthy of a moment's consideration, 
and, to the uninitiated, seems at first sight safe and feasible. Mr. 
Sanford, Ex-Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, has well said 
that * none df these schemes has had enough of equity or stamina to 
bear the scrutiny of a shrewd common sense.” 

Several of the States have passed laws forever prohibiting the organi- 
zation of co-operative insurance companies within their respective 
jurisdiction ; and I predict that this will soon have the effect of putting 
a qguietus on the whole system. 

The shallow pretence that a company or assaciation pledging or 


) promising the payment of money, contingent on the decease of a 


policy or certificate holder, is not practically an insurance, and that 
the instrument setting forth such contract is not practically a policy of 
insurance, although called a * certificate,” for the purpose of evasion, 
is very properly and satisfactorily met by the following section from 
chapter 349 of the acts passed last year by the Legislature of Masra- 
chusetts : 


Section 5. No corporation, association, partnership, or individual, 
doing business in this Commonwealth, under any charter, compact, 
or agreement involving an insurance, guaranty, contract, or pledge 
for the payment of annuities or endowments, or for the payment of 
moneys to the families or representatives of policy or certificate holders 
or members, shall make such insurance, guaranty, or contract therein 
or with any residents of this State, except in accordance with, and 
under the conditions and restrictions of, the statutes now or hereafter 
regulating the business of life insurance. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the immediate occasion of 
this enactment was the known existence of two co-operative organiza- 
tions in that State. 

The fact is, that life insurance fails to be of any account when there 
is no security that, in case of death, the claim will be paid. I fervently 
hope, Mr. Editor, that the whole matter will be indefinitely postponed, 
and that those who wish to insure will take none but legitimate life 
insurance, which, if it does cost a trifle more at first, will be the 
cheapest in the end. 


Fraternally yours, Common SENSE. 


TRADE MATTERS IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass., February 25, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ;: 

Sir :—Our Union here is in a flourishing condition ; at no time since 
its organization has its membership been so large or its treasury so 
strong. Judging from the present, the prospects of No. 61 are very 
flattering. As should be the case in all Unions, the most amicable 
feelings exist among the members. The relations between the em- 
ployers and their employés are harmonious. 

Business is quite brisk. There are no idle typos here. Any one 
happening this way is sure of work, provided he is a good Union man. 
Rats or dishonorable printers are not tolerated. 

Our esteemed President, Mr. George 8. Evans—the most popular’ 
printer in Cambridge, having been awarded that honor at a fair held 
here in Christmas week—is serving his third term of office. He is 
deserving of the compliment, for there is no man in our section who 
has done more for the cause of Unionism than Mr. Evans. 

At the last meeting of the Union, we lost one of our old stand-bys 
by the withdrawal of Mr. John Gorman. The Union unanimously 
passed a resolution expressive of regret for its loss, and also voted 
to present him with a memorial of their respect, which consists of 
a set of ‘* Plutarch’s Morals,’ beautifully bound and suitably inscribed. 

Promising to advise you of whatever of interest may transpire here, 
I will say au revoir. 

Yours fraternally, 


—_-—_—~- eo -___—_ ~= 


Tue Tennessee Publishers’ Association met at Nashville on the 3d 
ult. The newspapers of the State were well represented, and the pro- 
ceedings were harmonious throughout. The President of the Associ- 
ation, George E. Purvis, of the Nashville Republican Banner, occupied 
the chair. A. J. Kellar, of the Memphis Avalanche, delivered an 
address. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Lady's Friend. Philadelphia. March. . 

The short stories in this magazine exhibit simple, pleasing descrip- 
tions of every-day life, offering an agreeable contrast to the prevalent 
overwrought sensationalism usual to this class of literature. 

a 8 Lady's Home Magazine. Philadelphia. T.S. Arthur & Son. 
arch 

The cartoon of the month, ‘‘ The Runaway's Return,” is a capital 
scene from domestic life; and the hints for housekeepers are very well 
considered, and make a valuable addition to the book. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. March. 

“Who Stole the Bird’s Nest” is a very clever piece of rhyme for 
children, modeled after the ever-delightful story of ‘Cock Robin.” 
Marion Harland’s serial continues to inculcate a wholesome lesson upon 
the follies of fashion. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. February. 

The “* Monthly Gossip” is again most charmingly edited, and full of 
things that the general reader wants to know upon the current subjects | 
of the time. Ouida’s ‘* A Leaf in the Storm” is a powerful piece of 
word-painting. 

The Children’s Hour. T.S. Arthur. Philadelphia. March. 

The successive numbers of this diminutive magazine prove that 
Alice Cary must be crowned as the true queen of song for children. 
No one else has so surely struck the chords—clothing simple, earnest 
thought in clear, plain diction and ringing measure, at the same time 
full of feeling and avoiding sentiment. 


Hearth and Home. Orange Judd & Co. New York. 

The claim to such a pleasant household name is fully supported by 
every issue of this delightful journal. The engravings are charming, 
the current news sufficient, the articles on industrial subjects clear and 
sensible, and the children’s department well managed and prettily 
illustrated. 

The Black Tulip. By Alexander Dumas. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

Philadelphia. 

Availing himself of the curious popular excitement known as the 
tulip mania of Holland, Dumas has made it the ground-work of one of 
those series of dramatic incidents which he constructs with such 
marvelous ability. 

Mad Monkton, and other stories. By Wilkie Collins. T. B. Peterson 

& Brothers, Philadelphia. 

With a remarkable power for clear, realistic description of incident, 
Wilkie Collins unites the rare talent for constructing a plot which 
always awakens curiosity and sustains the reader's interest to the very 
last page. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul, Three discourses by George Jarvis Geer, 
D. D., Rector of St. Timothy’: Church, New York. Published by 8. 


R. Wells, New York. Received from J. B. Lippincott & Co., and 
from Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


The author ably presents the miraculous conversion of the unbelieving 
Paul as conclusive evidence of the great fundamental verity of the 
Christian religion, and deduces from it arguments both in answer to 
the unbeliever and for the encouragement of the believer, under the 
three heads—its relation to unbelief, its false and true uses, and its 
relation to the Church. The volume is very prettily bound, and well 
printed on handsome toned paper. 

Peterson's Counterfeit Detector and National Bank Note List. Philadel- 

phia. T. B. Peterson. February 15. 

Corrected by Drexel & Co., the lists of all the banks in the country, 
with an account of the respective standing of each, as well as an 


Speech of General Thomas Burke. Thomas W. Hartley, Philadelphia. 
This pamphlet contains the speech of the Fenian General, Thos. F. 

Burke, prior to sentence of death being passed upon him by Lord 

Chief-Justice Whiteside in the Dublin Court House. 

American Newspaper Reporter and Advertisers’ Gazette. George P. 

Rowell & Co., New York. 

The current history of the newspaper press of the country is pre- 
sented in a most condensed and convenient shape, while the pleasant 
tint of the paper gives the serial an attractive appearance. 

The Proof Sheet. Philadelphia. January. 

Mr. Munday’s admirable series of essays upon the Press of Philadel- 
phia are continued, the present number containing the history of the 
Sunday Mercury. The specimens of type presented by Collins & 
McLecster are very handsome. 

The Chicago Specimen. January. 

Again urges the members of the Western press to co-operate with 
each other in preparing the material for a history of the newspaper 
press of that extensive region, and that it should be done while the 
sayings and doings of the doughty pioneers are still fresh in the 
memory of their immediate successors. 

R. Hoe & Co.'s Catalogue. 

We have received from R. Hoe & Co. their new Catalogue, a hand- 
somely printed volume of eighty-seven quarto pages, containing fine 
illustrations of their numerous manufactures, which embrace not only 
many presses, but an infinite variety of articles connected with letter- 
press, copper-plate and lithographic printing. bookbinding, stereo- 
typing, and electrotyping. The Catalogue cannot fail to prove a 
remunerative investment to the publishers as well as interesting to 
printers. 


Philadelphia Journal of Industry. McCalla & Stavely, publishers. 





An illustration taken from Neagle’s splendid portrait of Pat. Lyon 
ornaments the cover of this serial; and the number for January 7 con- 
tains a very interesting sketch of the life of the valiant and renowned 
Philadelphia blacksmith. The information upon patents, aad other 
questions relating to our home industries, makes the journal of vaiue 
to the workingman. 

The Typographic Calculator. By William Kilvan. 

The author of this manual is engaged at the Riverside Presse, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where the hand-book has been already used, and has 
met with great favor. The book is intended to serve as a ready-reckoner 
for ascertaining, without computation, the exact contents of any page 
or piece o. matter of which the length and width are known ; and this 
is accomplished by a series of tables which insure accuracy, as well as 
an almost instantaneous result, without any labor of computation. 
Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind. Published monthly. 

Very pretty, as well as curious, is this publication, in raised letters, 
fitted for the skillful fingers of the sightless reader. Some modifica- 
tions made upon the old form of characters, known as the Philadelphia 
or Glasgow letters, are claimed to present great advantages, and to 
have met with a favorable reception from the class of educated blind 
in our country. Mr. Kneass is himself deprived of sight, and his 
numerous and well-selected publications exhibit an earnest devotion 
to the instruction and amusement of those suffering from the same 
affliction. The magazine was commenced in January, 1867, the first 
two volumes being published quarterly, and the third and fourth 
volumes bi-monthly. The fifth and present volume is issued in monthly 
numbers, of twelve pages each, at $3.50 per annum. The number of 
copies issued at present is two hundred and fifty per month. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. February. 
This number contains interesting reports of the many annual festi- 


elaborate description of the latest counterfeits, make the ** Detector" | vals and assemblies occurring among the printers of Great Britain 


an indispensable adjunct to the desk of the business man. 

Mesers. Cottrell & Babcock have issued a very handsome circular, 
printed in colors, and containing fine cuts of the presses manufactured 
by that well-known firm. The cover is a very elegant specimen of 


during the month of January. 

La Tipograjia Italiana, Firenze, Italy, pays the CrrcuLar the com- 
pliment of translating the article upon Printers’ Devices, which 
appeared in our November number. 





color printing. 


Australasian Typographical Journal. Melbourne. December, 1870. 
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The Bureau. Chicago. February. 


Of information all compact upon the vital subjects of the day, this | 


handsome magazine is achieving a deserved success. As the accepted 
organ of the American Association of Home Industries, it knows 
what it is talking about, and does the talking well. Theeditorial upon 
business women regards the question in the sober light of common 
sense ; and Dr. Elder contributes an article exhibiting his rare faculty 
of reading beneath the specious surface of statistical figures whether 
they are tending to life or death, and whether the balancing of the 
national books meane intelligent labor, cheered by faith and impelled 
by hope, or hard, miserably requited toil. 

Frederick May's London Press Dictionary, 1871. 

This small and convenient hand-book is a complete guide to the 
newspaper world of London. The journals and periodicals are 
severally mentioned, with their character, whether political, scientific, 
sectarian, etc., with the address of the publisher, price, day of issue, 
etc. A list of Provincial publications is also added, and the whole 
rendered very serviceable bid abundant and complete indexes. 


sw303e- 





Mew spaper Gossip. 

New Parers.—The Plainwell Republic, Plainwell, Mich. (weekly) ; 
six columns; independent; Jerome Winchell, publisher. Limestone 
News, Athens, Ala. (weekly); eight columns; Conservative; Davis & 
Johnson, editors and proprietors. Farmer and Gardener, Augusta, 
Ga. (semi-monthly); agricultural; E. H. Gray, publisher. Pee Dee 
Herald, Wadexboro’, N. C. (weekly); Conservative; N. Night & Son, 
publishers; Nathaniel Night and W. J. Covington, editors. Weekly 
Sun, Philadelphia; Joshua Fletcher, editor. The South, Memphis, 
Tenn. (weekly); E. E. Overall, publisher. Democratic Times, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon (weekly); Democratic; J. N. Miller & Co., publishers. 
Daily News, Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory ; W. Richardson, publisher. 
The Valley Independent, Mechanicsburg, Pa. (weekly); independent ; 
Thomas & Brinks, publishers. Georgia Cultivator, Griffin, Ga.; 8. B. 
Burr, publisher. Daily Telegram, Charlotte, N. C.; neutral; Nichols 
& Gorman, editors and proprietors. McDufie Journal, Thomson, Ga. 
(weekly); C. 8. Du Bose, editor. Daily Ledger, Louisville, Ky. The 
Stuart Locomotive, Stuart, lowa (weekly) ; seven columns ; Republican ; 
H. O. Hall, editor and proprietor. The Protector, New York city 
(monthly); eight pages; devoted to insurance interests; W.C. & F. 
P. Church, publishers; Sidney Ashmore, editor. The Broad Aze, 
Cleversburg, Cumberland County, Pa. (weekly); seven columns; 
independent, and devoted to the advancement of mining and railroad 
interests in the Cumberland Valley ; Jacob Bomberger, editor. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Alliance (Ohio) Democrat has been enlarged, 
and has changed its name to the Alliance Local. The South Jersey 
Republican, Hammonton, N. J., has recently been enlarged by changing 
from the folio to the quarto form. The News Item, Glen Rock, Pa., 
has been enlarged from a small quarto to a six-column folio. It has 
dropped the word ** News” from its title, and is now known as the 
Glen Rock Item. The Democrat and Register, Mifflintown, Pa., whose 
office was recently destroyed by fire, appears again in an enlarged 
form. 

Suspensions.— Valley Democrat, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Valley Independent. 

W. H. Bernard, proprietor of the Wilmington (N. C.) Morning Star, 
has drawn a prize of $2,500 in the Louisiana State Lottery. 

W. T. Lesesne has become the editor of the Clarendon Press, Man- 
ning, 8. C. 

The Prince William Advocate has removed from Brentsville, Va., to 
Fairfax Court-House. 

Charles Dimitry, author of ‘The Old House in Balfour Street,” is 
upon the editorial staff of the Washington Patriot. 


A change has occurred in the proprietorship of the Enterprise, Har- 


Changed to 


risonburg, Va., George S. Null retiring. He is succeeded by John F. 


Sheiry, of Luray, Va. 


The form of the paper has also been changed 
from quarto to folio. 


The Daily Reporter, Selma, Ala., which suspended publication in 
1865, has been revived by J. P. Armstrong. It is edited by R. E. 


Barker and J. E. Marschalk. 


The New Haven (Conn.) Daily Lever has changed its name to the 
Elm ‘City Press, and is now issued in the morning instead of the 
evening, as heretofore. 


D. J. Carmany has sold the Cumberland Valley Journal, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., to Joseph Ritner, who was connected with that paper several 
years since. 

A fire at Princeton, Ill., on Saturday night, February 11th, destroyed 
the Republican newspaper office and several +tores, e1 tailing a loss of 
$20,000. The paper has made its appearance again, in a new drees. 

Mr. Ulrich Strickler, of Conestoga Centre, Lancaster County, Pa., 
has assumed editorial charge of the agricultural department of tlie 
Lancaster weekly Intelligencer. 


John R. Thompson, formerly editor of the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, is now connected with the editorial department of the New York 
Evening Post. 


William H. Cannington has resigned the position of city editor of 
the Philadelphia Day, and taken the same position on the Age. He is 
one of the best local reporters in this city. 


James Barbour has severed his connection as editor with the Rich- 
mond (Va) Enquirer. Jvel Miller, formerly editor of the Virginia 
Advance, is his successor. 

The Statesman, published at Jacksonport, Ark., has changed hands, 
I. W. Siler retiring. Under the new regime, M. McCanany is editor, 
and I. P. Fagin, publisher. 

Mr. Waldo M. Potter, for sixteen years the editor and proprietor of 
the Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., makes his editorial bow in 
the Omaha Republican, of which he is now the editor-in-chief, and half 
owner. 

The Count Johannes has commenced a suit against the New York 
Times for libel. Judge Barnard issued an order of arrest against the 
publisher and editor, who appeared and gave bail in the sum of $10,000 
each, to answer the charge at court. 

R. Lyle White has purchased an interest in the Erie (Pa.) Gazette 
office, and has assumed charge of the paper, Mr. Gliddon retiring. 
Mr. White published a paper in Erie a number of years ago, and has 
since then been the editor of several journals in other portions of the 
State. 





ANTED—DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER—ONE THAT WILL 
pay a fair return for experienced labor can be dis: of at once 
by addressing * PUBLISHER,” 
167 Forest Street, Baltimore, Md. 





LIBERAL ARRANGEMENT WILL BE MADE WITH ONE OR 
two active men, with references, to sell COWLES’ SELF- 
FEEDING CARD CUTTE See Ra 8 36 and 37. Every printer 
and card manufacturer needs ‘aon beees “J. M. MOORE & CO.,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


- HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 











Price, $15. 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 
Send for a Circular or Machine to 
Ex. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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List of Officers of the ‘International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wu. J. Hammonp, of New Orleans, President. 
Tuomas WiLLarp, of Albany, First Vice-President. 
Joun H. O’DonNELL, of Boston, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couuiys, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 


Miss Avueusta Lewis, of New York, Corresponding Secretary, 22 | 


Duane Street, New York. 

WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore; Rec. Sec., 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINAT:* UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this ccluma at $6 per Annum. 
PHILaDELPuia, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at S.- 
W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Ste.—President, William Turner; 
First Vice-President, J. N. Hallowell; Second Vice-President, Geo. 
Rees; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 S. Eighth Street; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 
Crncrnnatt, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; a eg pales 





O'Connell; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; | 


Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

AxLBany, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.; Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 


New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- | 


sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks ; Secre- 


tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street ; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; | 


Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 


LovIsviL_E, No. 10.—President, Lee 8S. Johnston; Vice-President, Geo. | 


W. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon; Cor. 
Sec., Will A. Sands ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 
Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
ame Sec., R. R. Catron; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
awkins. 


a. No, 12.—President, Frederick Young; Vice-President, J. | 


re; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 


Mills ; reasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. | 


Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Wm. B. Welch; Vice-President, Chas. H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. B. Beyer; Fin. Sec., P. E. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, John M. Farquhar; Vice-President, H. 
C. Boughman; Rec. Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. 
Hutchinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 

New Orteans, No. 17.—President, John C. Murray; Vice-President, 
Emmet Weaver; Rec. Sec., A. Vanderdoes ; Cor. Sec., Joseph 
M. McCarthy; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Mitwavktg, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J. 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. C. Skeen ; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

Mosiie, No. 27.—President, H. W. Clayton; Vice-President, J. J. 
Cotlin; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Tillinghast ; Treasurer, R. Sabate. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, C. C. Coffinberry; Vice-President, Wm. 
Drysdale; Rec. Sec., O. Carqueville ; Cor. Sec., C. E. Snively; Fin. 
Sec., 8. T. Wentworth; Treasurer, 8. 8. Patton. 

Savannan, No. 38.—President, DeLoes A. Spring; Vice-President, J. 


A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec., B. F. Kappell; Fin. | 


Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. R. Evans. 


LEAVENWORTH, No. oo, J. 8. Coulter; Vice-President, T. | 


Francis ; Rec. and Fin. A. R. Johnson; Cor. Sec., J. A. 
McMichael; Treasurer, John C. Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. 
H. Harney; Rec. Sec., James McCay; Fin. Sec., Judson Grenelle; 
Oor. Sec., Joseph Dowling ; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter: Vice-President, M. V. B. 


Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. See. and Trea- | 


surer, Geo. O. Scott. Address all correspondence in care of Box 62. 
Buriineton, No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 
CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappell. 





E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis; Trea- | 


CIRCULAR. 
| SyrracusE, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, Albert 
B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; 

Rec. Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. H. Bidlack: Vice-President, W. R. 
at Treasurer, David Hayes; Rec. Sec., W. I. Mather; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. De Long; Cor. Sec., Wm. Daly. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, N. B. Walker; Vice-President, F. 

| M. Posey; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., F. D. Ballard; Fin. 

| Sec., Geo. F. Tucker; Treasurer, John W. Strickland. 

CameBrineg, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Butterfield; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Presa, Cambridgeport ; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

| WasHog, No. 65, (Virginia City, Nevada).—President, John Booth; 

Vice-President, A. P. Chure ; Secretary, John McFetrish; Trea- 
surer, Peter Meyers. 

| Lawrence, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 

| Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., G. G. Sawyer. 

Wuee.ine, No. 79.—President, James St. J. Clarkson; Vice-President, 

Thomas F. Nichols; Secretary, George B. Barr; Treasurer, James 
| LL, Fanagan. 

Kansas Crtry, No. 80.—President, J. W. Dickinson; Vice-President, 
Edward Sheffield; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Chas. Harris; Fin. Sec., 
Andrew Robertson; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 
| Wrimtneton, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. 8. Hayes; Vice-Presi- 

dent, Jas. Kendrick; Secretary, Samuel G. Hall; Treasurer, W. 38. 

rrock. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John S. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Timothy J. Keane; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates ; 
Fin. Sec., John Coates ; Treasurer, Charles Ferguson. 

RicumonpD, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 
vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. L. Wright; Cor. Sec., R. W. Christian, 
Poustoflfice Box 222; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, H. Meyer. 

LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, 8. T. Watson: Vice-President, Jas. 
M. Butler; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, J. R. Sanders; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Geo. D. Clark. 

MonTREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson ; Vice-President, Jas. 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Sec., Thomas Petti- 
grew: Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

| Norwicn, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Eagles; Vice-President, Wm. 

H. Hovey; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., J. C. Rey- 
nolds; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

| Corumpra, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Jabez Lord; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. M. Glazier; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, James O. Smith; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Wilson; Rec. Sec., Jeptha H. Baldwin; Cor. Sec., Wm. C. War- 
dell: Fin. Sec., Jas. P. Murphy; Treasurer, Wm. Spain; Fund 
Trustee, Geo. W. Allen. 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, Wm. J. Smith: Vice-President, Gales 
8. Patridge; Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, William Groome. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas, L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, 8. A. Lackey; Vice-President, E. B. 
Willis; Rec. Sec., E. L. Wolf, Jr.; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. Preston; 
Treasurer, J. T. Lutton. 

AustTIN (Texas) No. 138.—President, 8. A. Gray ; Vice-President, J. R. 
Graham; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney. 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
| Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 





March 1, 1871. 
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| Note paper, first class. ...........ccccesecccseceee — per pound. 
= Rds aanwkadoces oobae casedecatie 27 30 - 
- Disks <Oteeubdisns vbbescdcsidsbaan 24 26 ” 
Foolscap and Quarto, first class ................ 32 35 - 
” i” SET 0-656 00050004dbueenee 5 28 " 
Flat caps and folios, first class................... 30 32 04 
| he by is ccermenanie antennas 26 28 “ 
7 ls .ondsbncceeksseeortqoarchobenteanane 22 24 - 
ER nic cbieniianexcatansastpenabeesavaks 12 13 2 
tt. ci wnnnnaiinddcaanaditeniins seit 13 14 ” 
SE Ss 8 tan nhs accrketenhaiks onnene 15 @ 16 “ 
POT Ca Ubks vatecccesort cece cedcscdesecbes 16 @17 ” 
| Sized and calendered book..................+-++ 17 2 19 * 
| Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map. 22 26 * 
Manilla wrapping edeckeds Mmicsttcssivheesses 13 @— ° 
| BO, B MaMlNR. 22... .cccccccccccccccceccccceccsocs 11 @ * 


Pee intact keehnnes sakaenonneyeennased 104@ 12% ba 
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CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO.'S 
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(BOOK FOLDING MACHINE.) 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPHER 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


These machines have been much improved within the last year. 

Their work is universally acknowledged to be superior to hand-folding, better in register, and is performed at the rate of 30 to 60 signatures 
per minute for fine book work, and from 60 to 100 sheets per minute for newspapers. 

They are adapted for books to square sheets of sixteen and thirty-two, and 12mos of twenty-four pages, cutting off the inset and insetting as 
done by hand, or folding separately, at will; also, single 12mos, folding two or three signatures to the sheet, cutting and folding each signature 
separately; also, sheets of thirty-six and forty-eight pages, cutting and insetting, and cutting and folding sheets, separately, in great variety. 

They can be altered, in a few minutes, to fold different sizes and styles. 

They pack the folded sheets “ jogged up,” and pressed, ready for the “‘ gathering table,” or to be stored, in a very complete manner, in one 
receptacle, and deposit the imperfect ones, folded, in another. 

Their ready adjustment, simplicity, compactness, durability, and economy of operation, recommend them to every bookbinder. 

These machines will fold 8vo at about one-fourth, and double 12mo at one-twelfth the cost of doing the same work by hand, and will save 
their cost in one year. 


=o 


PASTING, FOLDING, AND CUTTING MACHINES. 


These machines are designed for binding pamphlets and periodicals of eight, sixteen, and twenty-four pages in two sheets, with economy 
and dispatch, taking the sheets as they come from the press, folding them in “ register,” pasting the pages together at the back fold, and trimming 
or not trimming the head and folded edge, at pleasure, leaving the front margins full. 

The reading public desire that their periodicals shall come to them ready to be read, saving them the necessity of sewing and cutting, or 
pinning and tearing open with the fingers before reading, or the annoyance of turning an uncut sheet. 

One object of these machines is to fill this want. 


Thirty-eight different sizes and styles are now manufactured. Sold subject to trial and approval. 
They are reliable and durable, and are constructed in the very best manner. 
For detailed description and price list, address 


CHAMBERS, BRO. & CO-+, 
3001 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BSTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


pe Foundry and Printers’ Emporium, 


HAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREST, NEw York. 


~~ -<-- 








THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, NEWS, 








Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


POW ER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES, 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal. 


— 


AGENCIES : 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOK,” 


Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office. 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
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First-GLass ‘PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


18'71. 


OF PRINTING MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.. 


110 FULTON anv 16 anv 18 Dvrecw Sreeers, New Yoaer. 


Best Type Cases. 
Rooker, per pair 





Full size ey per pair........... 2 50 
Two-third, per pair.................. 2 
Greek and Hebrew, per pair......... 400 
Oe BI nts tlkk Oirenndd dse'en cacsensa 1% 
Three-quarter Job, each......... 1 40 
Triple and Music, each..... .... 1% | 
Labor-saving Rule (Improved). 2 00 
Half (for Bookbinders) each..... 100 
Wood Type, Cut, or Blank, each..... 1 00 | 
Full Yankee Job (Caps on back) each 1% | 
nny ke Job, 1% 
Large W ood Type Cases from. ....... 150 
Stands. 
Double, with 8 Racks................ 6 00 
8 “ each side...... 7 50 
Single, wee pages" ok eae ; 00 
C—O 


6 00 
California, with 12 % and 10 full Racks 9 00 
Eagle, with 16 % and 12 full Racks... 10 00 


True Reglet and Furniture. 


Cherry, under 2 line Pica.... 4c. per yard. 
2to 5S line Pica............ Ge." a 
6 to 12 ay 2 OS Be A, 
13 to 16 _  weegleastene _ ~ 
Gabe Beles, . .ccnsich cides. ~ 
Pine, under 2 line Pica...... = 
2to 5 line Pica............. Sc. “ 
6 to 12 edt FESS . _ Setiaes 
13 to 16 - | sicmenarel a 2 
Wood Rule and Bearers..... = * 


Also, mammoth lengths on hand. 


Improved Two-third Cabinets. 


Wns cccessese cock scteesed ‘sess $17 50 
Oe UP veh age ametingencscs"s s.chanh 21 00 
SS aie. cee 28 00 
9B.F ~scigrgell Bho dak 22 00 


With Galley, $3 extra. 


Black Walnut Two-third Cabinets. 


WGNNO 555 hk BS. 2h 35. $24 00 
ED YT \.cthoe csodowsversendoenseseteans 32 00 
DY © oudtancarteaseseneersaseinncie 37 00 


Galley Top, $3 extra. 


Three-quarter Cabinets. 


96 Cte. ds ccd ptgeke. rds Getbecke ceed $28 00 
BD Gana P ey lt BRE >, A. 32 00 

| “ Black Walnut.... .......... 37 00 
” pO a IE 8 Seema 00 


Add $3 for Galley Top. 


-2-oe- 


Eagle Cabinets. 


Dppiwutstasessocsees $2 50 Containing 20 % and 16 or 20 full Cases of 
any desired style, 2 drawers, with or with- 
out Galley Top, 40 Cases in all, black wal- $ 
ee ee) eee | ee re 


California Cabinets. 


Containing 14 or 16 % and 14 or 18 full Cases 
of any style desired, with or without drawer 
7 Top, 34 Cases in all, Black 

alnut 


Improved California Cabinets. 
Containing 18 % and 14 or 18 full Cases of 
any style desired, with drawers, and with 
or without Galley Top, 36 Cases in all, 
Black Walnut 


Bockbinders’ Cabinets. 


: Case (half case) Bhasin coo edhe abadhssetee ch 
ra eC PO ten tes an aerate 
12 we 





4-3 | 





| Imposin 


Galleys. 
ae . to = % 
Octavo, Slice 6x10 inside. . 2 00 

arto, 9x12 250 
edium, " Fee. sceeskes 2% 
yal, ‘ala 3 00 
Sup. Royal, “ 14x20 “ 3 50 
Tmperial, . 400 
Republican, “* 18x26 “ 5 00 
Proof, single column, wood 1% 
“double 1 50 





Brase Leoda Blogs, at makers’ prices. Also, 
and Brase Rule. 
Blocks. 
Nos. 1 2, and 3, per 1,000 phewve-cowvuti "Se 
“ 5 and 6, B | soos ue ee 
Mahogany Job Sticks. 
att titans oanuntbis tmscasveses $1 50 
7g OF On Be” ree 1% 
EE 9 cdecegsecdups tube auatecanbnadl 2 00 
ie 7 . cccceceteselees penta 2 % 
Bate ee ee 250 
ere ee yi) 
SD  .. cccccdheth te dtebe tte. cdUuCes 00 
Miscellaneous. 

Shooting Sticks, Prose ae $i = 
“ Boxwood. ..00--. 0 15 
— Sis occ cbones 0 6 
| a Fy Quoins per + we : 4 
Mallets IS lp Es tt 40c.to 1 00 
Mitre Box, Cherry... .........0-ce0ees 0 50 
ee NS REL RIE 1 50 
UTNE Tes cin clncls c4c0sccctescccenn 0 40 
“ Mah iinescns saan s50smnh 0 60 
RY Sa 0 60 
SUUEEEENIE Ss css ccs code téceseces 0 2 
i. ainemebds denestian 0 12to0 % 
Pro Brushes ieee SUPER e obs obas 0 3% tol 00 
be Biv cde Sécsccns cbeecewssd 1% 
eer re 0 & 
of Meckelia's American Printer.. 1 50 
ee PAS 1 00 


Improved Racks for 12, 16, and 20 Galleys, 
Iron Hooks. 
Improved Racks for 16, 20, and 24 Cases. 
Stereotype blocks at regular prices. 
Composing Sticks at makers’ prices. 
topes and Frames to order. 
Lead Cutters and Mitreing Machines. 


THE ONLY WOOD TYPE MANUFACTURERS IN NEW YORK. 


Ovals, Circles, Cuts, Borders, Chases, &c. 


Newspaper and Job Type. 


Mather’s, Robinson’s, and Wade’s Printing Inks. 
Engraving and Electrotyping ; Stereotype Pla.es Blocked; Mortising, Routing, Glueing, Piecing, Plugging, and Engravers’ and Printers’ 
Jobbing ; Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine. 
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PRINTERS’ | SUPPLIES. 
RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND POUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for ns at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLIS of L. L. BROWN & CO, We confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


PRICE LIST. 




















SIZES OF | WHITE OR BLUE. iti cy | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
| Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
Sat eT) tl ee 16 1b. 141 ‘141b. Heade-—of following sizes 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold.| ¥ 50 | $5 15 a3 | eo | s “y | len ar Foy \8 to Demy 
4 88 |°370| 800 8.00 | , 
6 - m i ; 65 1 85 | 210 210. To To Cap) To Cap) To Cap) To Cap|To Cap| (+s Note.) 
8 _“ LongFoldonly, | 180| 150| 170) 170 || #112 | #150 | #150 | #185 | 6270| 6225 








adil The above pelo are for saint 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 eat cent. discount will be allowed. 


SUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers. 






































Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. 10 0 Ib. Letter. 12 lb. Letter. | 4 4 Ib. Note. | 5 ib. Note. 6 Ib. ‘Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
Per Ream. | $2.60 | $325 | $8.78 | $1.80 | $1.63 | $1.88 | $2.25 
We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, Rorat, Day, Dovere Friar CaP. 

SvPEa-Rorat, MEDIUM, Crown. Frir-Cal. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
fPINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. .@ 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, 1n constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities: for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


—__—_——__+20ee->____ -— 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Brave Boox Facro@y, P2re® WAGezOvsE AND RULING Rooxs, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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TO PRINTERS. | 


Do you know that you save both type and time in making ready by using 
LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES? 





The only Envelope Manufacturers in the United States that make both the Patented Envelopes and the old style. 


No use of dividing your orders, as we can send any style of envelope made either on machines or by hand. 


Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and are preferred by Printere because they make a neater job when 
printed, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently less wear upon 
the type, as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 

The saving in type by using this style of Envelope, will pay for several new presses every year in any office print- 
ing many envelopes. 

Our Improved Envelopes are cheaper, neater, safer, better boxed, more uniform, and more evenly gummed, than any others. The gumming 
is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 

—_-- ——es,eee- —  — — 
CHEAPNESS. 

A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 18}¢ of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 

four times ae many in the same time as the old ones; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style. 


This Engraving shows the patented plan of Cutting Lockwood's This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of 
Improved Envelopes. Envelopes. 
& " 



































The Black shows the waste. Seeh h less loss there is in cutti 
pre va by eaaae. pn as sa ache oy wo. The Biack shows the waste. See how much more waste is made by 


A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. | cutting‘this way, than by the patented method. 


We use over forty different styles of papers in our Patented Envelopes, and thirty-two kinds in the old style, thus making a line of nearly 
eight hundred different kinds of Envelopes, AND ARE SURE TO HAVE WHAT YOU WANT. 


WE ALSO MAKE A LARGE LINE OF CLOTH-LINED AND MANILLA TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for samples and discounts on both old and new style Envelopes and Tags It costs you nothing, as we send without charge. 


LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


2838 and 289 South Third Street, Fhiladelphia. 
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; 1872, 


PRICE List 


A.M, COLLINS, SON &CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 





PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x28. 


Per 100. | Per 100. 
No. 4 White China, ; ° ‘ : ‘ $6 00 | No. 2 Blanks, ‘ : , : ‘ , . $10 00 
«15 ay " d , : ‘ i 20). “ee * ; : . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 11 00 
-_ - . ‘ ; : * 2 ‘—1 ; : ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 12 50 
<> Fitho _ , ; ; : : ; a) me ‘ ‘ . ‘ , ‘ 14 00 
<4 ‘ . ‘ : . . ; 13 00 | Extra No. 1 Blanks, i ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 9 50 
* 4 Colored China, . ‘ ‘ ; . , 7 00 No.10 Bristol, . , ; ‘ ; ; : 5 75 | 
— 5 “ j ; - ‘ : ‘ ar oe . 4 ° ; , . , 6 75 
lt Fe “ : ; ‘ : F , ar “Fe ; : : : : ; , 8 00 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, : 10 50 25 .-* : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 q A 8 75 
Colored Railroad Check Board, . . ; . 17 00 | Extra No. 1 Bristol, . : " , : ; 18 00 
No.1 Colored Railroad, . . . . . 1700) « 6.9 deca ee ge 10 00 
Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, . ‘ e . 20 00 | A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, . ‘ ‘ . : 9 00 
Tag Card Boards, - . Ws . “a DG@IAMAS Sely B . 5... Og. 12 00 
Thin Colored Blanks, . , : . , . 6 50 | A No.1,2-ply “ White or Rose Tint, . 12 00 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, . ‘ q ‘ ‘ 8 00| ANo.1,3-ply “ _ 6 ‘ 15 00 
Four-ply Colored Blanks, . q d ‘ ‘ 11 50| ANo.1,4ply “ a ” ; . 19 00 
No. 2%¢ Blanks, . d : ‘ ; ‘ : 5 50 | Superfine 2-ply Bristol, : ; : " : 18 00 
| % Re ” , : ‘ F . ‘ ‘ 6 75 | Three-ply Tinted Bristol, . ; ‘ : , 12 00 
“ 6 “ 7 50 | Five-ply “ a 18 00 
“ 516 e “ : ; . : ss 8 00 Super Double Satin eer orf Tinted, ‘ . 21 00 | 
B . : ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 50 | Double Satin Enameled, White, : ‘ : 17 00 
No. 4 ° 8 50 | Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, . : 15 00 
“ = ‘ : : , ; 9 50 | Extra Porcelain, . ‘ : , 4 “ 11 50 
Opaque ™ : : : : ; ; : 11 00 | Double Thick Porcelain, . : ‘ ‘ , 15 00 


No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $id 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x85, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22«28. 
| Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 


With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 
Szase's Parent Cuscer Raizzoao, Cuore LINE, 20x34, $38 fER 100. 




















Weise 


SPOR s4>>bors vas 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & OO., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


CARD MOUNTS AND CARD BOARDS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


As per Special Price Lists. 











NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 











WAREHOUSE, 


























SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 





5} 6&6) 7 D 


43 


Quality. 


| 8882 
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MINERVA PAPER CUTTER. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 


24 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WALLUNAILILH 





The superiority of this machine is in its great power, and the rapidity of its operation. The knife passes through the paper with a 
sliding motion, which is caused by cams, in connection with their bearings moving together, giving a rolling motion with but little friction, and 


| requiring but little power to drive it. 





The cut is Clean, smooth, and true. The knife having descended to a given point rixes immediately, without reversing the 
motion of the machine. There are both back and side gauges ; the former is moved by a hand-wheel, placed in front of the table. 
The machine is very simple in its construction, and will not readily get out of order. 


The Cheapest and Best Power Paper Gutter in the Market! 


Paice, $275. Cuvrs 30 INCHES. 


FITTED FOR STEAM, $L2E EXTRA. 
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NEW PATENT 


FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 


24 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





THE FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER. 


This machine is far superior to any other low-priced Paper Cutter in the 
market, from the facility with which paper is cut to any size, after being 
placed upon the cutting table, without moving it. As soon as the paper is 
properly squared, and one cut is made, the head (a) is raised by the wheel, as 
in the ordinary cutter, and may be moved backward or forward, parallel 
with the cutting board, by turning the small crank handle (8), without dis- 
turbing the paper in the slightest degree. The advantage of this over the 
lever movement is obvious to any one who has used a cutter with a movable 
board, because in moving the board the paper is very likely to be shifted out 
of place, especially if the paper have a glazed surface. 

Another great improvement in this Cutter is the use of a lever (c) and spring 
to hold the head (a) in position when raised, instead of a treadle as in some 
other cutters, which always interferes with the operator's feet when cutting 
paper, and which easily gets out of order. 


30 inch, Iron Frame, ° . $70 


| THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER, a RUGGLBS 
| | ROTARY CARD CUTTER. 





Boxing, $2 extra. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


SD Int, TOR RGM. 20 ccc cesessccccscceces cocneccescce $60 ENGLISH BLACK PRINTING INK, 


~ ar, eee | rence So ae Pee es oe UNRIVALLED FOR BRILLIANCY OF COLOR AND SMOOTENESS DT WoRENIc. 


Boxing, $2 extra. 





Price from 16 cents to $5 per pound. 


CURTIS & MITCHELLE, 


24 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> - — 


C.B. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Colored Printing: and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INKS, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &. 
elites 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the stren; 


balsams furnish a very indi: 
tical printers here elsewhere. 


of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printe; 
t substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


ave long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


aaa t=" Ez 
PRICE LIST OF INES, &c. 
NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 





eis: ~~ 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off . .... 
“ “ Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. me 





Conn TREE + <0 c.éccnccch so cchinesueneunaben und, 
ee er ee ee 

QUICK DRYING INKS. 
Book Bak, per pound. Ninscgesaedlenss cassccess.ee 30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
Fimo Sed Tak, POP PONG oi. . c ccctncicsesccccccccccees 75, 1 00, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound...................0.- 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, = PAbS Mabe cywab-coUeseeccoccesnees agin 25 
Printer’s Varnish, oe  Feediiin os eniasss khbine in 30, 40, 50, 60 

“ = POP SII. cack vine chek soantcacises 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 





QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound.................cseseeeeeeeee 
For Card = Bee > Saas ee 
PUP os a A SEE ect cc ce ck dese daules cece cence voce 2 00, 2 


z 
“a 


Red Ink, for Posters................. per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 
2 Fine a 2 00. 


ess: a=FFes 


! 
z 
# 


k 
x ** for Enameled Cards. - 
Dn I ie.c0ng 00. sits C0des doves a 7%, 1 
Light Green Ink................0.0: Opens 50, 75, 1 
Dark Ts (gbune bbecdenquhaet 5, 1 


- 


ans 








= 


"WEED... ca vanpancccssces Ss ne 
Lithographic Varnish ° 


SSSSSSSSSSSssssss SSF 


s 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and findthem , 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 

We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by | 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at bhp we as a very supe- | 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat | 
and pretty impression.—. N. €.) Recorder. 

We are now edog, 's the printing of our Post, News Ink from 
the works of C, E. Robinson ., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 


pleasure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. | 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. e are much pl 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
— and price ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 

(N. 0.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 





| Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadel — 
t is clean, 


well ground, and of color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 


| In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 


the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. ene wad peony inks, pub- | 


lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way catiatecters, fe both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 

After a testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 
we can strongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a chea 
and serviceable article, superior in every way to the stock for whic 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and Gistri utes easily on 
the rollers; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render it 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use 


heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. | 


—FPort Hope (Canada) Times. 
on Aneus, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of 
anada. 


d with it. consider- | and know whereof we 


third Street, Philadelphia. ‘It fs of excellent guality, and we take | dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 


(Ga.) News. 


We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
,in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation tes our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose eet in matters ning to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburg 'y Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
ey complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality. that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
reer inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 

ties of job inks, his best ane meme being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.— Petersburg ( Va.) Index. 
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WOoRES. 


CHAS. HE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York, 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per]b.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue...................... 50c, T5c 
FE eS . ae 50c, 75c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz............. 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster Pe ER 50c, T5c, = 
Adams or Pc wer Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, perlb.............. ......2-0-- $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ i 2. 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... ... 50c, 75c | Fine hed, ae ...$3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . . .$1.50, 2.00 
po) a Se eee | SOD k ee enn: rp hawes 00002 cinicnes 2, 2.50 be - * “ for pr 1 
News and Poster Ink...... 16c, 20c, 25c | Red, for posters..............50c, Tc, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $i. . 
Printers’ Varnish..................50e to $1.00 | Blue “ i oe .ss.eees 500, Te, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1, 1.50, 2. 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50, 2. 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib... . $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETS, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. 


COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 Ultramarine Bine..............%...... 50c, Toc 
GUE biths sari eaain theakseacows’ 50c, Toe, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz. ee set $1 fu 2.00 | Green, poster. . ...-50c, Tc, $1 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 Lake, Pi DAs ipas ones chbunentn lll $5, 10.00 Green, ‘ine Lig ht and Dark......... rN 2.0 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... "400, 50c, T5c | Fine Red, perlb................ $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Dec p, or Orange. 1.50, 2.00 
NO Re eS ae ee oR Ug eae ns $2, 2.50 “ fory posters Toe, $1 
News and | > eh 20c, 25c Wied, for POStETS. ........ccccee 50c, 5c, $1, 1.59 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ “$1, 2.0 
ig i. i Sage: 0c to $1.00 | Blue “ re soe. 00, T5c, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... $1, 1.59, 2.0) 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. ®. 50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Biue........ $1.50, 2.09 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... $1, 1.52, 2.09 
Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. Gc to 8c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


ee - 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.60 2 50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


LABEL PRICE, 25 3 40 


SELLING Pricr, 3 36 90 1.20 1.50 1.8 2.40 3.00 3.060 6.00 12.C9 
 — — — — a ae. Soa  aammmmeed 
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The following letter, volunteered by the CLEVELAND Paper Com- 
PANY, we present for the consideration of the trade: 


CLEVELAND, May 2, 1870. 
Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN :—We have had Cowes’ Patent Carp Currer, of your 
manufacture, in use for the past six months, and we feel bound to con- 
vey to you our appreciation of the merits of the machine. Our cutter 
is the foot-power one. Its simplicity of construction is such that it has 
not as yet got out of order, and the rapidity with which it performs its 
work is remarkable. One of our workmen recently cut with it 1,800 
cards in two anda half minutes. Our experience with the machine 
is such that we can pronounce yours the dest card cutter in use. 

We are, truly yours, 
CLEVELAND PAPER COMPANY, 
Per N. W. TAYLOR. 


COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES. 


The need existing for Card Cutters which should 
hold the same rank as improvements in printing 
machines, is supplied by 


COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING 


FOOT POWER, HAND CARD CUTTING 


AND 
Strip Cutting Machines. 


These supply a place long vacant, and no printing 
oftice is complete without them. 


THE FOOT-POWER MACHINE 


Is singular for the simplicity of its construction. As 
will be seen by the cut, the power is utilized by a 
mechanical movement entirely new, and one which 
is superior to the old crank motion, as it does away 
with the resistance of dead centres, and has the ad- 
vantage of never going backward. The strip is fed 
antomatically, securing speed and exactness, and an 
ingenious device prevents the card from bending, by 
holding it firm beneath the knife. ‘‘ Time is money,” 
and the saving of time is a great desideratum in ma- 
chinery. Thies machine will cut from 8,000 to 20,000 
cards per hour, ranging according to the size of the 
card. But not alone is there a saving of time; the 
machine is so adapted to its purpose that achild can 
operate it—it runs as easily as a sewing machine. 
Each cutter is provided with a receiver, in which the 
cards are packed, requiring thereby less handling 
than when cut by the or. inary machines. 


THE MACHINE IS MANUFACTURED IN THE BEST 
STYLE AND HIGHLY FINISHED. 


Price of Foot-Power Machine, - $200 
Boxing, - - - . - - 8 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Sr. Lovis, June 30, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN :—The CARD AND Strip CUTTER came 
to hand, and is in use with satisfactory results. The 
amount of your bill ($61.50), yon can draw for at 
sight. Respectfully, 8. HUTCHINS, 

For St. Louis Times Co. 
New York, May 21, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN : he IMPROVED CoMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 

suits us toanicety. Yours truly, DERRICKSON & BARTLETT. 
Detroit, July 12, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 

GENTLEMEN :—We have received the Carp CuTTERs, and they work 

to our perfect satisfaction. Yours, &c. DETROIT PAPER CO. 
Crncinnati, April 8, 1870. 
Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

DEAR Sirs :—Yours of the 5th inst. duly at hand, also the two Hanp 
Carp Currers, both of which we have sold. Please send us some more 
at once; they appear to be well thought of thus far, and if they con- 
tinue to prove satisfactory, we can doubtless dispose of them rapidly. 

Yours truly, ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON. 





All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers. 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 
142 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING | 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES, 


THE SELF-FEEDING HAND 


CARD CUTTING MACHINE 


Differs from the Treadle Machine 
only in the pe ge of the power. 
It is provided with similar contri- 
vances for automatic feed, and for 
preventing the bending or sagging 
of the card. Both machines are 
shear-cutters, but they differ from, 
and are superior to, the Ruggles, or 
the old-fashioned card cutters, in 
that they afford a roy to that 
portion of the card which is being 
detached, and the motion of the shear 
blade carries the — fully up to the 
guage. No instructions are neces- 
sary to work the Hand Cutting Ma- 
chine, as every operation 18 per- 
formed by merely raising and lower- 
ing the handle. This machine will 
cut from 3,000 to 6,000 cards per 
hour, and, like the Power Machine, 
is excellenily finished. 


Price, . - $85 


THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 


Has many advantages over ordinary 
strip machines. 

1. The sheet feeds itself to the 
guide. 

2. It is held firmly by a rubber- 
faced bar. 

3. The machine cute perfectly true. 

4. No finger marks are left on the 
strips. 

5. The card will not bend. 

6. It may be used both for a strip 
and card cutter. 

7. Itis much more expeditious than 
any other machine in use. The bed 
of the machine may be fastened to a 
table, and may be raised or lowered 
to any angle, as may be found neces- 
sary. and the sheet placed on it feeds 
itself to the guage by its own weight. 
The rubber-faced bar, which holds 
the sheet during the cutting, is raised 
when a cut is complete, and as rap- 
idly as the machine can be operated, 
the feed ix continued. A great draw- 
back on the utility of the old strip 
cutter is that where a narrow margin 
has to be cut from the last strip, great 
inconvenience is experienced, or the 
cutting is impossible. With this 
machine the last strip is cut the same 
size as the firat, and with the same 
ease. Less than one-fourth of an 
inch margin is sufficient to hold the 
strip under the bar. With scarcely 
any trouble the table can be let down 
flat on the bed piece, and the rubber- 


cee tke nine intovenae WCwil COMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER. 
cut several times as fast as the ordi- 
nary strip cutter. 


Price, $50; Boxing, $1.50. 
All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers, 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


142 Superior ST., CLEVELAN®, O10. 
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HAGLIE WORKS, HARRISBURG, PA. 






































W. O<. HICKOK 
MACHINIST, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
IND REPAIRS, 


Spur, Bevel, and Mitre Gear Cutting, Screw 
Cutting, Pattern Making, 


WALNUT DOORS AND MOLDINGS, 


WOOD TURNING AND SCROLL SAWING, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Iron Castings for Furnaces and Rolling Mills, Brass 

Castings of all kinds, Car Boxes, Gun Metal 


and Composition Castings, 


PLUMBERS’ WORK AND BABBITT METAL. 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Machinists’ Tools and Supplies, 


Steam and Gas Pipe and Fittings, Steam Gauges, 
Suet Cups, Water Gauges, Steam Traps, 
Globe and Check Valves, 


== STEAM WHISTLES, STOP COCKS 
-— Low Water Detectors, Air Cocks, Turned Shaft- 


ing, Oil, Cups, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Tallow Cups, etc. 


ALSO, 


LEATHER BELTING. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 
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SANBORN’S HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 











These Presses are made of two different patterns, and of five sizes. Nothing but the best material used, and the Rods are all faggoted. The 
pump can be attached to the base of press, as in this cut, or be placed on a separate cistern. We make them with wrought iron cylinder ; 
wrought iron, copper lined ; cast iron cylinder, and cast iron, copper lined, at corresponding prices. 

Our prices include single pump attached to press. Power can be applied to these presses by means of a counter shaft and connect- 
ing rod. 

G. H. SANBORN & CO. also make ten sizes and styles of Cutting Machines; and all kinds of machinery fora 


complete bookbindery. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & CO., 


783 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


PRICES: 


Half-Medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase, 

(size of platen, 14x22 rT ° $550 
Boxing, . . . 10 
Ink Fountain, with five tanks, ° 25 
Steam Fixtures, . ° ° - 16 


TERMS---Cash, in New York funds, 


With each Press of this size are included three Chases, 
one Roller Mold, two Sets Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, and Treadle. 


THESE MACHINES ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


Pamphlets, giving full description, 
sent on application. 





SUPERIOR POINTS OF THE UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


Ast. Strength.—it is by far the strongest press manufactured,and | 11th. The Frisket Fingers are of an improved construction 
will print a full form of solid matter without the least possibility of | which allows both to be used on a very narrow margin. These fingers 
strain. may, for setting them accurately, be thrown instantly upon the face of 

2d. Durability.—The material used in its construction is of supe- | the platen, without disengaging any part of the machinery ; and when 
rior quality; all shafts and wearing surfaces are of wrought iron or | set free, immediately return to their former position. They work 
steel. strongly, and with exactness. 

3d. Compactness.—It occupies but little more than half as much 12th. The Bed remains stationary, and inclines backward, so that 
room as other presses require. | the form reste upon it and can never bag or the type work out of 

4th. Simplicity.—It is very simple in its construction and is not | place, at the same time it is always in view and in reach of the press- 
liable to get out of order. All the parts are easy of access and in full | man. The chase is secured to the bed by a strong and simple device, 
view of the operator. | which can be adjusted from the front of the press. 

5th. The Distribution is the most thorough ever attained, with | 13th. The Changeable Ink Fountain allows a change from one 
perfect change of ink. color or kind of ink to another in a few moments of time, without 

6th. Rolling Apparatus.—The inking rollers may be adjusted to | waste. The guage can be speedily set to feed any required degree of 
any degree of pressure on the type. They have a positive movement in | ink, or to entirely cut off the supply at any number of points, allowing 
both directions over the form; which may be rolled, or not, or given | & feed of ink from any part without binding the fountain roller. 
any number of rollings, at the pleasure of the operator. Three large | 14th. Speed.—The highest speed can be safely attained. In fact. 
rollers are used, all of which pass entirely over the form. the speed is limited only by the capacity of the feeder. The machine 

7th. Impression.—The platen makes a perfectly square impression, | runs easily, and almost noiselessly. 
and, being self-balancing at every point in its movement, requires no | 15th. Quality of Work.—The best of work can be done. The su- 
counterweight and but little power for its operation. The action of | periority of the inking apparatus peculiarly adapts this press to fine 
the platen secures perfect register. wood-cut and vignette work. It has not only the advantages of a 
8th. Adjustment of Impression.—The impression is changed by | jobber, but equals in register and strength of impression the heaviest 
a simple device, without readjusting the corner screws. This device | Adams Book Presses. 
is almost instantaneous in its action. 16th. The “ Universal ”’ is the only press with a cylinder distribu- 
9th. Feeding the Sheets.—Ample time is given for feeding the | tion, on which double sheets, or sheets with a large margin, can be 
sheets, during which the platen is at perfect rest. ; printed ; such margin extending above the platen without contact with 
10th. Throw-off.—The impression may be thrown off at will. the distributing apparatus. 


HAMILTON & MNEAL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING AGREES 


IMPROVED COUNTRY | NEWSPAPER PRESS. 





Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, deliverin 
the sheet prin 
side up, esides 
other improve- 
mente; and it is = 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 

er and Job work, 
in the best style; 
pape tye Hy not liable 

pad ok out of repair, 

may be run by 

hand at from 800 to 

1,000 impressions 

per hour, and by 

steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 hy 46 
inches...... $1, 


This includes 
Blankets. Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Dansvitxz, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870. 
Messrs. A. & B. Ne 


GENTLEMEN :—I have 
of your Cylinder Presses. 


Very truly yours, 


in my office in use for the last ten years, one 
It is ready for a job at any time, and does 


F. G. ROBBINS. 


splendid work, never having got out of order. 





GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 


Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury: 
I am running the first Newspaper Press you ever built. It is a first- 
rate press _ 
pectfully yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beantiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery ..............4..2..54- $50 





PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 


Price, 844 by 28, with frame..................... $45 
‘ 84 by = without frame ocbecee coher ae 33 
SR art os 45 

16 hy 28, EB. cn nndaincadiw etetn 58 
MITREING MACHINES, Burr Cutter........... 16 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ......... 5 








COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1.50, and upwards, according 
to size; Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Address 
= A. & B. NEWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York, 
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KELLOGG’S IMPROVED 


NEW STYLE 


NEWBURY BLANK AND CARD PRESS. 


Patented by A. B. NEWBURY, July 5, 1859, and A. N. KELLOGG, January 6, 1863. 


TESTIMONIAL. 





Opinion of the Superintendent of the 
Press Room of the Government 
Printing Office. 


Wasuineron, D. C., Oct. 12, 1869. 

The Improved Blank and Card Press 
furnished by A. N. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
I consider one of the best, cheapest, and 
most available for country printing 
offices. It is compact, easily and rapid 
ly worked; makes good register and 
even impression ; requires but one per- 
son torunit. It is a great desideratum 
in an office where there is such work to 
do as bill-heads, letter-headings, blanks, 
labels, cards, circulars, envelopes, 
tickets, etc. 

N. F. ETHELL, 

Supt. Press Room, Government Print- 

ing Office. 


This Press prints a form 6% by 11%, 
the size of a paper of foolscap, or will 
print a sheet about 14 by 17, by working 
and turning. Is capable of printing 
1,000 to 1,500 an hour. Will do supe- 
rior work. Price, boxed, with table 
and latest improvements, $150. Terms 
cash, 

With each Press are sent two Chases, 
with side-sticks, two pairs Roller 
Stocks, Roller Mold, three Friskets, 
Wrenches, and a Rubber Blanket, the 
whole carefully boxed. Weight, ready 
for shipping, 340 pounds. 








=MAAS Ih 





POINTS OF SUPERIORITY - 
THIS PRESS HAS, OVER MOST OTHER PRESSES, THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 


1. It prints “ out of centre” as well as in. 9. It is the only card-piler in the world. 

2. The bed and form lie horizontal. 10. It is self-inking—coneequently, a stout lad can run it alone. 

8. Every part is entirely under the eye of the operator. 11. It is the chea ye press yet offered to the count printer. 
4. There —_ possible danger to the operator. 12. It is so light that it can be carried from one part of the office to 
5. It can be stopped in a single instant. another. x 

6. It runs with ease. 13. The making ready is done easily and quickly. 

7. It is capable of great speed. ; 14, The = is simple and perfectly true. 

8. It is so simple it can hardly be got out of ordef. 15. The ink disc can be cleaned in a few moments. 


Tue Onty Caza? PRESS THAT WILL 90 Goop Wo@Kk Rariviy. 


FOR SALE BY A. N. KHLLOGG, 


110 and 112 Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Opinions of Kelloge’s Press. 





From H. Beats, Omro, Wis. : 

“We almost worship it.” 

From THos. E. Asn, Providence, R. L.: 

‘“*T think the world of it.” 

From E. Jonnson, publisher of the Republican, Galva, Ul. : 
“Am well pleased with the Jobber.” 

From Fariey & Houtman, Franklin, Indiana: 

‘*“We would not be without it for twice its price.” 


wa Niwas & Begacu, publishers of the Jeffersonian, Lexington, 
ich. : 


‘** We consider your Press well worth its price.” 

From Joun Turner, publisher of the Star, Mauston, Wis. : 
‘“* It has paid for itself nearly a hundred times over.” 

From Geo. F. Weaver, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. : 


‘**Say whatever you please in commendation of the Press, and I will 
endorse it.” 


From Jonn Uxrica, publisher of Nord Stern, La Crosse, Wis. : 


worl 
me Mitter & UNDERWOOD, publishers of the Courier, Charleston, 

“It works like a charm, and does better work than any other press 
extant.” 


From C. A. Reep, Red Hook, N. Y.: 


“The Press suits me toa charm. Will work plenty fast enough, and 
do good work.” 


From ANpy FE rT, publisher of the Post, Nashua, Iowa: 


“The Press purchased of you works to acharm. The Post printers | 


are delighted with it.” 
From Joun C. Artz, Wellington, Ohio: 


eae it is the best and most perfect press for its price in the | 





“Our Jobber has ve to be everything it is represented. I could | 


not be better please 


From Powers & Foster, publishers of the Zines, Durand, Wis. : 

“The tittle Press works to a charm. We wouldn't begin to take the 
price we paid you for it.” 

From Wm. WaGneRr, publisher of the Anzeiger, Freeport, IIL. : 

“Ts ea very rapidly, but, still better, its work compares favorably 
with that of any press I know.” 

From G. 8. Nicnoxas, Linneus, Mo.: 

**T am entirely satisfied with the Press. It is the best I ever saw for 
the price, and is indispensable in the office.” 

From McCutzy & Evane, Ottumwa, Iowa: 

“Tt is a success. The impression is equally as good as a ‘ Gordon's.” 
We can truthfully say that it is even better than we anticipated.” 

From T. C. Mepary, publisher of the Mirror, Lansing, lowa: 

“The little Press I purchased of you four years ago is an excellent 
one, and has given me entire satisfaction. I can recommend it highly.” 

From the Union Free Press Company, Kittanning, Pa. : 


‘“* We have introduced one of Kellogg’s Improved Newbury Card and 
= which for neat, clean, and beautiful printing, cannot be 
excel gs 


From D. W. BarRKLEY, publisher of the Press, Fairfield, Ll. : 


From I. B. Borxe, publisher of the Democrat, Neosho Falls, Kaneas : 


“It is the best card and bill head press we ever worked. Cards can 
be oe on it neatly at the rate of fifteen hundred pe. hour. We are 
satis: "a 


From H. C. Mitier, Jackson C. H., Ohio: 


“IT can recommend the presse to the fraternity as the best cheap job 
ber in the world. I think more of the press every day. It is a perfect 
little gem.” 


From H. D. Waenzr, Omaha, Nebraska : 


“ If your Jobber cost as much as the Gordon's, Wells’ or Degener’s, 
and those presees cost only $150, [ would still prefer the Improved 
Jobber as it now is.” 


From Turner & Ciark, publishers of the Patriot, Carrollton, Mo. : 


* It works splendidly, and prints cards. bill-heads, small blanks, &c., 
as well as a $600 press. We have been trying to find some fault with 
it, but cannot.” 


From 8S. H. Mruxer, publisher of the Dispatch, Mercer, Pa. : 
“T used one of your Improved Newbury Jobbers for three years, and 
t 
do 
From Joun Geierr, publisher of the Democratic Banner, Aledo, Il. : 


“ We have found it in all respects satisfactory. The impression can 
be exactly adjusted, and the press-work easily and rapidly accomplished 
by even a boy.” 


woe" Joun Horcouxkiss, publisher of the Representative, Fox Lake, 
8.: 


“Having used your press during the past year, I take pleasure in 
stating that it is all that it claims to be. No fault can be found with 
it whatever. I could not ‘ keep office’ without it.” 


am Patrerson & McKes, publishers of the Democrat, Alliance, 
O: 

* Kellogg's little Jobber is, for so low- 
we know in use. It does its work toa 
many as 1,200 impressions an hour.” 


From Joun Jackson, publisher of the Advertiser, Calais, Me. : 

“I have found the press all it was recommended, and more too. 
There is more money in it, for the price, than in any other prees I 
know of. I think no printer could afford to be without one.” 


From Dorr & MoCreary, publishers of the Journal, Rock Port, Mo. : 

** We do not see how we could do without it. We have given it the 
fullest test (a blank full size of chase). and found the impression equal 
to that of any press. It does its work rapidly and well.’ 


From H. 8. Z. Marrutas, publisher of the Review, Galion, Ohio: 

“The Press I purchased of you two years ago is to-day as as 
new, and I would not be without it for double the amount paid for it. 
Please accept thanks for furnishing me with such a cheap, yet dear, 
Jobber.” 


lar for repair.” 


iced a press, one of the best 
rm, and we have printed as 


From D. BLUMENFIELD, publisher of the Weliburger, Watertown, 
is. : 

“The Press purchased of you over six years ago is, in my opinion, 
the best Press ever offered at such a price. No country printing office 
should be without it. It does every kind of work to perfection—even 
colored work.” 


From Kirsourn & Rutt, publishers of the Register, Fontanelle, 
Iowa: 


“We find your-Improved Newbury Job Press all that was repre- 


| sented. We can do the greater part of the job work that comes on this 


‘*For cards, envelopes, letter and bill heads ind circulars, we do not 


think it can be excelled. It is a valuable addition to our office, as we 
— daily doing work that otherwise we could not have done at living 
prices.” 


From Sapp & Ricuarpson, late publishers of the Sentinel, Wood- 
etock, Ill. : 


““The Improved Newbury we purchased of you has far exceeded our 
expectations. We find it admirably adapted for colored work, and in 
our opinion it is superior in many respects to presses we could name 
costing mach more money.” 


Address orders or inquiries to 


ress very rapidly, and to our entire satisfaction. It gives a good even 
mpression, and is easily regulated. The price is within reach of all, 
ont we consider it just the thing for a country office.” 


From Houck & Barnett, publishers of the Loyal Journal, Califor- 
nia, Mo. : 


“We can bear willing testimony to its simplicity, its perfect adapta- 
bility to all small work, its easy and rapid execution, its durability, its 
perfect impression, and, above all, its ne plus ultra indispensability for 
every office doing small job work, such as cards, billheads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and tickets. The Jobber has three times over paid for it- 
self.” 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


110 and 112 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| 


it gave me entire satisfaction. During that time it did not cost me } 
ga * 
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COTTRELIL & BABCOCE’S 
FIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 





In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FinsT-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES arc represented, and arc of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most prominent of these 
improvements we would mention the well-fountain, so arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 
cleaned in a moment; an improved gripper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register; a superior pointing 
sequen, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized shect—an important consideration 
in k or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of many zooms as press builders, and by 
the suggestions of expericnced members of the craft who are noted for their soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined ; wherever stability called for more iron, it has been supplied; and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entire 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nience of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasurc—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of distribution ; 
but we are prepared to furnish the same machines with the combined t«ble and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Stool Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 


No.1, 19x24 inches, extraheavy, . . . . $1,275! No. 5, 82x46 inches, extra heavy, . . . . . $2,500 
No. 144, 19x35“ extra heavy, 1,400 | No. 6, 32x50 “ ay Aa yA 
No. 2, 24x30 “ extra heavy, 1,700 | No. 6, 88x60 ‘“ extraheavy, ..... 3,700 
No. 3, 25x85 “ extraheavy, ... . 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52“ “ier ly a ae tame Se 
No.4, 2034 “ ocxtraheavy, .... 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52“ extraheavy, ... . 2, 

No.5, 32x46 “ She ee ey ed 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 ‘“ . Fate chin au 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 
No. 2, 24x30 inches, : : : $2,200 | No. 5, 32x46 inches, ‘ . : $3,1€0 





No. 3, 25x35“ Sta Pras 2,400 | No. 6, 33x50“ pee CE 
Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 

All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R. I. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 


Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCH’S 


HAND AND STEAM POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 
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1u?@ROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND Joe P@ess. 


In calling a‘tention to gur Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good fcatures 
heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the press, and large additiona! 
amounts of iron made use of in its construction, so disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. The espri are placed in the 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with screws, as shown inthe cut. By this arrangement of the springs the press runs 
emoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained by any other country press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of ae when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal distributing rollers, together with the large ink cylinder, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 
bearers, separate fro .n the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gripper motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our peering is accurately cut, knuckle shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 


reseed portion of the cylinder is handsomely polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— 
ed 32x50—calculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


The beautiful appearance of Conner’s “‘ Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample 
testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work. 


soe F | 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . $1,200 | Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . .. 45 
Bed 32x50 “ ™ - tre: ie Bed 32x50 “ “sg - + ae 


Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 


eee - 


COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. | 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and ‘Durability. 


—$— <> —$—$___—— 


POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK---MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 
Boston, December 14, 1870. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presees ~re all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
A. M. LUNT. 


(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 


wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of yourC ylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement towenl perfection in the art of printing ; and [ can truly 
say I have, for the tirst time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Ailow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
ray that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


eco; 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Beare m+ . $1,275 No. 4, 82x50 inch. inside Beare rs, Extra Heav y, $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 “ E xtra He: avy, 1,475 No. 5, 34x52“ = 2,9 
No.1, 24x30 “ a : " 1,700 No. 6, 40x54 “ vs “ Ms “ 8,200 
No. 2, 25x35“ ¢: “ “2,000 | No. 7, 40x60 “ x ae “5 " 3,500 
No. 3, 31x46 “ ms i = 2 500 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. 

No.1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers, re ee 2,200 No. 3, 31x46 i inches inside Bearers, . . . $3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 “ bts 2,400 No. 4, 32x48 “ - “oe 3,300 





Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO.,, 
TERMS CASF, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York 
C. POTTER, JR. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. HUBBARD. 









































THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER’S IMPROVED CO UN TRY PRESSES 
| For Newspaper and Joh Work. 








The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers ; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder, 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 3, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x50 “ “ . . . 1800 | No4 32x50 “ “ Lenin, 1 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash. No. 10 Sprvce Srreer, NEW YORE. 
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“LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE. NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862,and Paris Exposition, 1867. 





Tne Sunscrisers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro Deeenen. 

THE COMBINATION OF PrincrPLes in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINcTNEss OF IMPRESSION On Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrectr Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReeisTER of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facruiry and Sreep with which 
they _ be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Srwpiiciry AND STRENGTH OF ConsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with case, and produce the Finest CLass or Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MacHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses jn case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpuiciry or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Burtp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease In RunNNING: the 
Asruity To Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “ MAKING Reapy,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of ConnecTiIneG A ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary Fixtures, wiTHOUT Sprines, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpectaL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Cireular Press, 711 inches inside Chase, . . . . . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, .. . . . . 425.00 66 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... . 650.00 “10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
2" Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. _arg§ 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—De ancy, Tompkins, AND MANGrIn STREETS. 












































RARE CHANCE.—A JOB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE, 
situated in the best business part of Philadelphia. Material 
nearly new. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address “QUINCY,” 


office of Printers’ CrrcuLar. 





SO 





(TRADE MARK.] 
To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 


* fo old-fashioned way,” this preparation is truly invaluable. 
a liquid, purely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (7% cts.) 


mixed with every twelve 
pounds. 


Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft. 


reservin, 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than the woe 


service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt.) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO., 
$25 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





A WELCOME FRIEND TO EVERY PRINTER. 


MORRIS’ PATENT 


1VY?PE LINE FORMERS, 
SELF-LOCKING ADJUSTABLE CURVATURES. 


PATENTED JULY 2%), 1869. 
EIGHTY PIECES TO A SET; EMBRACING ALL THE USUAL AND 
CONVENIENT SIZES OF CURVES; ARRANGED FOR 


Circulars. Bill Heads, Cards, Letter and Note Heads, 


AND ALL WORK OF A’ SIMILAR CHARACTER. 
The most desirable device ever invented for the purpose. 





Many Job Printers will avoid curved work, from the fact that it is 
difficult, tedious. and, in mone. cases. unprofitable. In the use of 
Morris’ IMPROVEMENTS it will found a pleasant, as well as profit- 
able, pastime. 

The Line Formers do away with bent leads, plaster, wax, and the 
other old methods for tightening the lines. The Great Economy of 
this device can be seen at a glance, by all Practical Job Printers, 
particularly those familiar with curved work. 

The channel of the “ Formers” is closed at the ends, and the 
Interior Rule or Brace, being nicely caught and held by the Catches of 
the Exterior, the types cannot be moved out of place after being once 
justified. The Inner Brace can be slid in or out smoothly when 
desired; and can be adjusted to suit various bodies of type. They are 
Self-Locking, from the fact that the Line itself is FIRMLY HELD AS ONE 
PIECE as soon as justified. 

Every employing printer should secure a set or two for his Job 
Room. wing hirds the Labor is Guaranteed, to 8a 
nothing of the great waste of valuable leads that are broken in bend- 
ing. Several very useful auxiliaries are comprised in a set of the 
CURVATURES, such as the Straight Rules with Catches, intended to 
directly beneath a Curved Line, where a short line 1s required. The 
many advantages of these Curves can be better known in their prac- 
tical use. 
the metal is preserved. Price, $15.00 per set. 

A romptly attended to from any part of the United States and 
the Canadas. 


CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
155 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For Sale by all Type Founders, and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 


It is | 


They are made of the Best Rolled Brass—all the spring of 








| SECOND EDITION, 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST 
FOR 1871. 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


Contains revised prices for all kinds of Job Printing, including Book 
and Pamphlet work; prices for Ruling, Binding, Paging, Gilding, 
Marbling, Electrotyping, Stamping, and all the ordinary mercantile 
forms that are usually done on copperplate or lithographic presses ; the 
sizes, weights, qualities, and present prices of all kinds of Paper used 
| by printers and binders; the prices of Labor ; the prices of Materials ; 
| observations on the cost of work; with a great variety of information 
on many other matters. The printed prices are those of New York 
City. Opposite every important printed table is a blank table with 
printed headings, in which higher or lower prices can be inserted at 
the reader's option—a provision that will enable him to keep local 
prices in a systematic manner, and in visible contrast with the prices 
of the book. 2 

The second edition has been entirely rewritten. It contains double 
the matter of the first book. Detailed estimates, showing the method 
of making prices for complex work, have been added in every case 
where they could be of service. It is believed that these estimates, 
with the other information in the book, will enable a novice to make 
reasonable and consistent prices for any kind of work. The book con- 
sists of 453 pages, medium 12mo. It is printed on fine calendered 
paper, and is bound in morocco or extra cloth covers. Cloth, $4; Mo- 
rocco, $5. 

Specimen pages will be sent on application to 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
63 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 








‘WILLSON’S 
Embossing Imprint, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


H. WILLSON, 
Wo. 55 CrareKe STa@eeT, Cwaicago. 


PRICES: 
One attachment, with dies, é . - $10 
Three three different styles, . - 25 
Five “ five “ “ ne B35 


Send for Circular and Samples of Work. 





























R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 

SHEET GAUGE PIN, PaTtEenTED JULY 

19, 1870.—Theee Gauge Pins are an en- 

tirely new article, and supply a want 

long felt by Job Printers, and News- 

Fon my worked on a Hand Press. 
They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
om needed 

e 


Pe: ints are forced through the tymnpan sheet or sheets at the 
es: 


place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an-inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
| directly over them, and forcing home the pin. 
| For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 
Price, 84 cents per dozen. 
For sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








J. H. Wrison. H. STELLWAGEN 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


SILVERWARE. 


| Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 


STEAM POWER 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONE GRINDING MACHINE, 


[PATENT APPLIED FOR.] 























SS 


/ 


i 


The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of Lithographers to 
a machine which he has produced for grinding lithographic stones. 

This machine is momen by any yet in use, for the speed with 
= it does the work, for its simplicity, ease of operation, and 
cheapness. 

It puts a perfectly true and equal face on the stone, will grind the 
largest and most difficult stones in a few minutes, and produces a 
surface which requires very little polishing. 

It is in use and giving entire satisfaction in some of the ~~ 
lithographic establishments in this city, among which are the New 
York Printing Company. 60 Duane Street; Hatch & Co., Herald 
building, and Henry Seibert & Bro., corner Spruce and William Streets, 
to all of whom the undersigned respectfully refers. 

A personal examination of the machine in operation is requested, 
and can be obtained by applying to 


ALEXANDER CONNELL, 
15 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 








BRONZE POWDERS 
vi La) D9 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 


METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO, MEIER & CO0., 


187 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzoncz Mzrer & Co. are the best and 
cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly 
Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them 
or their agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. Menamrn. 


STONES, DRY COLORS, INKS, AND A GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT OF LITHOGRAPHIC MATE- 
RIAL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
CEORCE MEIER & CoO., 
P. O. Box No. 8290, 
NEW YORK. 


| 






































DENNISON @ CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, 


632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ces | oe Jui me a. 
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(| be 989 N 
PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 
OF oF 
DENNIS ‘ 
DENNISON’S nesc 
PATENT 
PATENT 
| SHIPPING TAGS, 
SHIPPING TAGS, |\\|) | was 
Sees ‘ Printing Extra. 
PRINTING EXTRA. With STRINGS 50c. extra. 
With Strings 50 cents extra. $2.25 per 1000. 
2.5 
$2.50 per 1000. aa $2.50 per 1000. 
$3.00 per 1000. bo $2.75 per 1000. & 
$3 50 per 1000. © | 
| $3.00 per 1000. n 
$3 75 per 1000. >| $3.50 per 1000. S 
$4.00 per 1000. on $3.75 per 1000. ee 
$4.75 per 1000. =) $1.25 per 1000. io 
$5.50 per 1000. a $5.00 per 1000. 4 




















A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 











CHARLES MAGARGE & CO,, 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 80, 82 anv 84 Sovrm Sixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper - ” 
Lithograph and Map Paper os 
Sized and Super Calendered Paper. “ 
Card Paper 6: 
Prin ting Paper of ail gra2es a 
Manilla and Hardware Papers “ 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 49, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 
Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Koyal 20x28, 53 Ibe. 
SET: sacvesbcondnenbusd 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
BEN cdccnescten peace 18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 lbs. 


Census 
Check Folio 
Folio...... 
Crown.. 


173g x243g, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
.-- 17X22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
.15x19, 20, and 22 Ibe. 
-14x1T, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibe. 
. 18x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
12x15, 9 Ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized apers, 173¢ x28, 30 Tbs. 
te ” ¥ 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35. and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


“ “ “ 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BCARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS, 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & Co. 


eng nnn OA 











